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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 

A ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
Pi the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
es my school for both sexes. Dwigut HOLBROOK, 

, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Preparatory School for “Wn 8500 per tg 
For Circular address E. W. WILson, A.M. 
; CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
/ OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
(Founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classic: 
Schools in the United States, Prepares for College and 
Scientific School. Has prepared more boys for Yale 
than any other school. Catalogue, address G.L. Fox. 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
fr2ee WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
«4 School for Girls will ag on Thursday, the 20th 


of September. Mrs. », LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
[ JNVz RSITY OF MAR YLAND.— 
Law School. Nineteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 8, 1888, 
Address Henry D. HARLAN, See’y. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
») Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


M ASA HUSE 'Ts, Boston, 
NSTITCOTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P, 
MuNROR, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy is a spec lalty. Reference is made to the Jiastitute 
Faculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun 
ey Hal “at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
| OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. Asrot, Ph.D 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
| R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Boys (twenty-second year).— Begins October 
88. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARA- 
tory boarding school for boys, School reopens 
Sepite mber 12, 1888. 
or all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


New York, Suspension Bridge. 


Le VEAUX COLLEGE,—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys, 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse. 
ny RS. C. M. WILKINSON S HOME 
School for Girls, Number limited to ten, $1,000 
er year, Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
888. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Loulsa M. Aicott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia. 
IRVYN MAWR COLLEGE.—A_ COTL- 
lege for Women. The Program stating the gradu- 
ateand undergraduate courses of study will be sent on 
application, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


M*s. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 


English, French, and eg Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Se - 28, 
Students prepared for Co lege. ate grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
\ ATISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 
Teachers, ete. 


| TEACHER OF MODERN LAN- 
21 guages desires a situation. University graduate, 
at present engaged in post-graduate work, Speaks 
English, French, and German with accuracy and fluen 
cy. Bestof references, Address Lock Box 22, 
Rloomington, Indiana, 


( VYARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
+ vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
/ OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., PRI- 
vate Tutor, 19 Ware St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
JWARENTS.—HAVE YOU SON: S UN- 
successful or unfortunate in se@hool? Ad« re ss D 
N. Putney, A.M... So. Woodstock, Gonn, Lim ite “tor 


School Agencies. 


HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers, 
Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk & Co,, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 

IS UNION WITH CANADA DESIRABLE? 
—Senater J. S. Morrill. —Union inevitable, but 

not so desirable for the United States as for 

Canada; practical difficulties of turning Pro- 

vinces into States ; clush of financial systems, 
race prejudices, and political methods. 

HE NEED OF ANOTHER UNIVERSITY. 

Andrew D, White.—Evolution of the Ameri- 
can university; the bad teaching of a gencra- 
tion ago; Columbia College’s neglected oppor- 
tunity; what an American university should 
be 

AN EASY LESSON IN’ STATISTICS. — 
Edward Atkinson.—Oceupations and earnings 
of every class in a typical township of 6,000 
people; their commerce and taxes; the luxury 
and poverty of a few,and the small margin 
over the neeessities of the many; a nation in 
epitome, 
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called from our Government and by it, and the 
reasons for their recall down to the Sackville 
West incident. 

DEFEATED PRESIDENTIAL CAND I- 
DATES.—James Parton.—-Who they were ; 
why they were defeated ; our many narrow 
escapes from dangerous Presidents; Clay, 
Birney, King, Seward, Greeley, Tilden, Mc- 
Cjellan, Cleveland, 
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George Bo Cowlam.--The eradication of see- 
tionalism: by the industrial devclopment of the 
South, 


THE CHINESE EXCLUSION BILL. 
Senator Henry TL. Dawes, History of our 
dealings with China for twenty vears, and the 
evil of the present exclusion act. 

4 RAID UPON THE TREASURY.—Leo- 
nard Woolsey Bacon,—The growth of pension 
legislation; a conspiracy for plunder and the 
demoralization of the “soldier element 
our pension burdens compared with European 
war taxes, 

GETTING INTO PRINT.—James Payn.—Ad- 
vice to young writers by the editor of Cornhill 
Magazine. 

JOTTINGS ON AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Max ©’ Rell.—What the author of * John Bull 
and His Island’ saw during a six months’ 


visit; the Irish in America; polities, newspa- 
pers; American vs. French manners; a resume 
of his forthcoming book, 
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PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 KE. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Ave. - 
Washington, S17 Marke ‘t Space, 
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GENTLEMEN FORMING LIBRARIES 
are invited to correspond with 
) * is oe oes Fan Pe a 
| B. F. STEVENS, 
| American Library and Literary Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
| Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C., England. 
With the advantage of nearly thirty years extensive 
experience in all the European iiarkets. 
JEMBRAND T—155 EXQUISITE IL- 
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By ANNA Bonus KINGSFORD, M.D., of Paris, 

President of the Hermetic Society, author 

f * The Perfect Way in Diet,’ etc., ete.; and 
part author of *The Perfect Way; or, The 


Finding of Christ.” Edited by Epwanrp | 


: oF 


MAITLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25, 
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Phe Perfect Way 
Or, ‘THE FINDING OF CHRIST. 
By ANNA Bonus KINGSFORD (M. D. of the Facul- 
ty of Paris) and EpwARD MAITLAND (B.A. 
Cantab). Revised and enlarged edition, be- 
ing the first with the authors’ names, Square 

8vo, cloth, uncut tinted paper, $3.75. 
**Itis a book that will be largely read by stu- 
dents of esoteric philosophy, theosophists, and 


investigators of recondite branches of thought 
and philosophy.’’—Boston Transeript. 
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The Life and Times of 
Girolamo Savonarola. 


By Prof. PASQUALE VILLART, Translated by Linda 
Villari, Portraits and Illustrations in Pho- 
togravure. New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. *% vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $9.00, 

This is the work of an eminent scholar, who has 
made a special study of the period of the Renais- 
sance, It is founded on the results of much origi- 
nal research, not only in the archives of the Gov- 
ernment, but alsoamong papers preserved by the 
fainilies of the old Italian nobility. ‘The search 
has brought to light many new documents of 
great importance, and in the light of them the 
author has considered Savonarola both as philoso- 
pher and as statesman. ‘The work may be con- 
sidered the only one that does full justice to the 
life and pubhe services of one of the most re- 
markable men of bis time, and one of the most 
brilliant lights of mediseval history. 
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Jerusalem. 

The City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER 
Besant and FE. H. PALMER. Map and Frontis- 
piece. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, $3.00. 


John Leech’s 
Life and Character. 


From the collection of ** Mr. Punch.”? Con- | 


taining nearly 900 pages of pictures. Com- 
plete in one magnificent volume, 
tremely handsome and uppropriate cloth 
binding, $10.00, 


“The genius of Leech has never be en seen to 
greater advantage than in this gallery. Morn- 
iny Post. 


x 
Nd Chelsea: 
A Summer Day’s Stroll By Benjamin Ellis 
Martin. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Sq. 
Imo, cloth, $2.50, 


Studies in the Poetry « 
Robert Browning. 


By James Fotheringham. 
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Second edition, re- 
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vised and enlarged, Crown S8vo, cloth, $2.25, 
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Y Be hn? 3s Library have done for Literature what rail 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—K,. W. Emer 
son. 
“I may sayin regard to al manner of books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know,.’’—-Tho 
mas Carlyle. 
‘An important body of cheap Uferature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
| Henry Morley. 

**The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn’s Libraries.’ ’’ 
—Athenzeum, 
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Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising {in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin and Greek, 





700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L 
Slous. $1.40. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe ; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Dlustrative Notes, 
anda Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits, §4. 

‘**A most convenient repriat of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
| mirable edition.’’—Athenwum. 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS, An Historical 
Novel, By Georg Ebers, Translated by Emma S 
Buchheim, $1.40, 

‘The translator’s rendering {s easy and elegant.’’— 

Mor ning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re 

printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc- 

tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols,, $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNZUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 

dressed to Abutius Liberalis. Translated by Au 

brey Stewart, M.A, $1.40. 

‘* This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Benefictis’ in 

plain but Academic English.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEU TONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash 

worth, $1.40. 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES, Translated by 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘* Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 
GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
| TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
| Coleridge, M.A. $1.40, 
| THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
| CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
| F.G.S. $2.40, 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 
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First Portion. Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 
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COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.4 
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vos 

LESSING’S LAOKOON. Translated, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 
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34.20, 
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Scribner's Magazine 


January Number Now Ready. 


Robe [ is Stevens ure 

\obert LOUIS Stevensons 
Serial novel, ** The Master of Ballantrae,”* is 
continued by a most intercsting instalment 
with an (frontispiece) illustration by Williain 
Hole. The Philadelphia American says: “As 
an example of a novel of action, Mr. Steven- 
son’s new fiction is certainly to be marked. 
There is movement in it indeed. . 2. The 
story is very absorbing, and is torun through 
agreater part of 1889,”’ 


Th x 
rhe End Paper 
Is this month contributed by Thomas Bailes 
Aldvich, and is entitled 
Certain Reflections Concerning Them’? a 
most charming sketch im gn autobiograph- 


“Odd Sticks, and 


ical vein, 


a 
Castle Life 
Inthe Middle Ages is the subject of a saperb- 
ly illustrated article by E. H. and E. W. 
Slashtield. The 22 engravings are from new 
designs by Mr. Blashfield,. 


Railway Management, 
By Gen. EF. P. Alexander, President of the 
Georgia Central Railroad, is the seventh ar 
cle in the successful ** Railway Series.’ Gen. 
Alexander describes the governing of the 
armies of railway employees, and the me 
thods employed in managing 

Fully illustrated, 


The Invalid’s World. 


By A. B. Ward, author of ‘** Hospital Life.’ 
The article is divided into three scetions: 
THE Doctor, THE NURSE, and THE Visrror, 
Iustrated by Denman, Sterner, and Brough- 
ton. 


a great railway 
system. 


Japanese Art Symbols. 
By William Elliott Griffis. [lustrated by 
nuiny unique drawings by Nankoku Ozawa, 
especially made for NSerihier’s Magazine at 


Tokio, Japan, 


kssays 
By W. CC. Brownell, who adds a paper on 
* French Women,” in coutinuation of his 
series, ‘* French Traits *; and by Dr. George 
P. Fisher, who contributes a sound paper on 
‘The Ethics of Controversy.”’ 


Sarah Orne Jewett 
Writes a charming short story of Trish-Ame- 
rican city life, “The Luck of the Bogans,”’ 
with two full-page ilustrations by C.D, 


Gibson. 


») ~ 

Poems 
By Edith M. Thom: 
Richard Hovey, 


,H.S. Sanford, Jr., and 
T I: RMS : ee an MBER. 
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10 
tection to native industry. This the Chace bill 
does not do, It compels foreign authors 


to print their books here; it reduces 
the amount of printing to be done in this 
country only in so far as it respects the 
ordinary laws of morality It is, of course, 
cheaper to steal a book than to buy one. There 
is no vetting over the fact that goods in the 
open market cost more than goods in the 
tore of ‘fa fence”; but we do believe 
they are mistaken who think they can make 
this consideration a powerful one in the eyes 
of American workingmen. They are, like all 
men following honest callings, interested 
above all things in seeing thatevery one gets 
the reward of his labor, and that the stranger 
is not stripped of his possessions as soon as he 


touches our shores. 


In one of the ‘ Political Essays’ by James 
Russell Lowell, written years ago, which 
have recently been gathered together, he 
said: ‘* To be told that we ought not to agi- 
tute the question of slavery when it is that 
which is forever agitating us, is like tellinga 
man with the fever and ague on him to stop 

thing and he will be cured. The discus- 
m oof slavery is said to be dangerous, 
Then, to 
illustrate the absurdity of the slaveholders’ 


it dangerous to what 


position by presentipg an even greater ab- 
“The manufacturers of 
the Free States constitute a more numerous 


surdity, he added 


class than the slaveholders of the South: 
suppose they should claim an equal sanctity 
Less than thirty 


years linve passed since these words were 


for the protective system am 


written, but the illustration no longer serves 
its purpose. <A sanctity is now claimed for 
the protective system which makes its sup 
porters deprecate agitation and discussion as 
dangerous, 

Some of the Washington newspaper corre- 
spondents are seeking to belittle the efforts of 
the Democratic Senators to resist the pro- 
gress Of the Senate Tariff Bill. We see no 
It was a misfortune 


that Senator Beck, to whem the leadership 


justice in this criticism. 


of the opposition had been committed, should 
linve fallen ill just as his services were most 
wanted in that capacity. But a surprisingly 
vood defence under the circumstances has 
been made by Senators Vest, Reagan, Sauls- 
bury, Vanee, and McPherson, although the lat 
ter has been overweighted by his own bias in 
favor of protection. It is not necessary that 
every item should be fought over, nor is it 
desirable that a factious opposition should 
be mace to the bill. It is only requisite that 
he character of the measure should be duly 
exposed. This has been done so far as pro 

ress has been made, and will be done, we 
i}yt 


ho aout 


the Senate. 


, as long as the bill remains in 


In the debate on the Senate Tariff Bill, the 
duty on wire rods being under consideration, 
Senator Vest read a communication from the 
New Haven Wire Company asking for a re- 

iction of the duty on steel rods from six- 
tenths to four-tenths of a cent per pound, The 
New Haven company represented that they 


twenty other wire mills in the 
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country were compelled to pay either a duty of 
45 per cent. ad valorem to the Government on 
imported rods, or a bonus of that amount to 
American manufacturers of the same; that 
the wire mills employed more labor than the 
rod-makers, and that they had learned that a 
movement was on foot to increase the duty on 
rods to 55 per cent., or a specific rate equiva- 
lent to that, against which they desired 
strongly to protest. They said that ‘‘ they 
now need protection, not against foreign com- 
petition, but against the high charges of the 
American rod-mills.” The cost of steel from 
which rods are made was stated to be $28 to 
$28.50 perton, and the cost of turning the steel 
into wire rods $8 per ton, making the cost 
of the rods $36 to $36.50 per ton, while the 
selling price of rods is $41 to $41.50 per ton- 

a protitof $5 per ton. A rod-mill can turn 
out easily seventy-five tons per day, and un- 
der such conditions can make a net profit of 
$100,000 per year—in other words, can nearly 
pay for itself in one year. There are now 
nine rod-mills in operation in the coun- 
try, With an aggregate capacity of 250,- 
000 tons per annum, and they are all 
fully employed. If the present duty on 
wire rods were reduced one-half, say 
the petitioners, the Pittsburgh 
could still sell their rods at a profit and 
keep the foreign rods out of the market west 
of the Allegkenies, ‘‘while at the same time 
the seaboard wire-mills, which are prevented 
by inland freights from using American 
rods, and are compelled to pay the present 


rod-mills 


duty on their foreign rods, would have 
hope of life.” This appeal for 
life met no countenance on the part of 
the Senate. Although the petitioners were 
manufacturers, and therefore presumably 
entitled to more consideration than other 


sone 


people, although they were larger employers 
of labor than the rod-mills,and therefore pre- 
sumably more in sympathy with the working 
classes, yet, as they were plainly opposed ti 
the prevailing practice of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, they were sent away with nothing 
All this while 
the Government is straining every nerve to 
reduce the revenue. 


but a piece of cold shoulder. 


The movement among American actors to 
have themselves covered by the Contract 
Labor Act would probably have been re 
garded as a practical joke if men like Ed 
win Booth and Lawrence Barrett were not 
found taking part in it. Observing this, 
one begins to fecl that they were not un 
duly alarmed who saw in the warfare of 
the mechanics’ trades unions against superior 
excellence or diligence among their own mem 
bers, the beginning of an attack on civiliza 
tion itself. The human race has been carried 
out of forest savagery into peace and com- 
fort by the success of some men in effecting 
improvements in the arts which the bulk of 
their fellows would never have thought of ; 
and nations have been carried forward in 
the same way by letting in light from every 
surrounding nation. The reason China has 
been stagnant for four or five thousand years 
is that each generation has insisted on doing 
what its fathers did, and has treated any one 
who proposed to do better or differently as 
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‘foreign devil.” The reason why Europe 
has gone forward is that Greece learned from 
Egypt, and Rome learned from Greece, and 
all the modern European nations have learn- 
ed from each other, and are learning more 
and more every day. One finds it very difti- 
cult, therefore, to treat seriously any proposal 
to take the United States out of this magnifi- 
cent competition of civilized peoples for the 
foremost places in the arts, in the sciences, 
and in literature. 


The insatiableness of protection has 
always been one of the favorite argu- 
ments of free-traders against high tariff. 
They have always maintained, and they 
maintain every year with increasing force, 
that you can never satisfy a protected in- 
dustry with anything short of prohibition; 
that the more it is protected, the more 
timid, inert, and unenergetic it becomes, 
and the greater the terror of ‘the for- 
* in which it lives. But we believe 
no free-trade apostle ever dreamed, until 


eigner ’ 


the demand for protection against foreign 
pictures was made in this country a few 
years ago, that the protectionist doctrine was 
so contagious that it would make its way 
into the world of ideas, and would demand 
the exclusion of foreign truth, and beauty, 
and eloquence, and poctry, and wit, by 
custom - house officers. American artists 
have actually come forward and demand- 
ed that the Jaw shall prevent Ameri 
can citizens from owning or even seeing 
any better pictures than their own. We 
have heard an American publisher of high 
standing argue warmly in favor of the ex- 
clusion of English books, on the ground 
that adult Americans would read them 
and have their minds injured thereby. And 
now we have American actors demanding 
a protected stage, so that American adults 
shall not be permitted to see any actors who 
are more carefully trained, or whose manners 
or elocution are better than their own. 
To bring this about we are told Edwin 
Booth is ‘‘ putting his shoulder to the 
wheel”; and Lawrence Barrett is ‘entering 
heart and soul.” In other words, we are 
threatened with a new China towards the 
close of the nineteenth century, on the soil 


occupied by ‘ Time's latest offspring,” 


“A member of the | theatrical] profession ”’ 
said last week in the 7?d/u7e : 


“Our attitude towards the foreign actor is 
precisely that of the American people towards 
the Chinese. Why do we keep out the Chinese / 
Not that we've got) any personal feeling 
against the little Mongolian. Why, bless you, 
the little fellow is quiet, industrious, unobtru 
sive, raises no rows, always attends to his own 
business, and lets ours alone; but le simply 
comes here to get our money and take it home 
when he gets enough. He never becomes one 
of us, therefore we don’t want him.” 

The ‘‘ member ” knew well that he was de 
parting from the truth when he said this. 
He does not really want the English actor to 
settle here and become ‘‘one of us,” simply be- 
cause he thinks the Englishman is the better 
actor, and for that reason and no other would 


“oot our money Besides, it is not bad 


actors’ Toney the rood forcign actor cy 
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OUR POOR UNPROTECTED STAGE. 


Tur infantile cry for protection raised by 
ome of our native actor imounts to m 


thing less than an acknowledgement of hope 


less infe riority, and no other interpre tation 


will be put upon it by the general public 


All pretences of a patriotic or philanthropic 
motive are too shallow to deceive any intel 
ligent or unprejudiced person for a moment; 
ind it is to be hoped that the few eminent per 


formers who have permitted their names to be 
associated with this extraordin Yr exhibition 


of pusillanimity may be able to appreciate this 
fact, and reconsider their course before fur 


ther damage is done to their artistic reputa 


tions It is useless to try to befog the point 
at issue The res tions { for must 
operate, and are doubth intended to ope 
rate, not only against ‘‘ leading men,’ as 
they are called in theatrical jargon, and com 
panies imported for the support of foreign 
star but against the foreign stars them 

‘Ives. There is not a manager in the coun 


try who does not understand this fully, and 


the managers who support the movement do 


so because the only possible result of it must 


be the exclusion of all first-class foreign dra 
matic yt rformances from the shores 

Their policy is based upon an argument as 
simple as it is selfish and despicable. Put Into 
plain words,it would be something like this 


“Mr. Irving comes here, and takes away 





money Which ought to go into our pockets. 
{lis success is due largely to his splendidly 
trained company. To legislate against him 
personally would be too barefaced an out 
rage; let us rathershut hiscompany out, and 
then offer him a hearty fraternal welcome.” 
They know, of course, tl ne. o1 
any other player of his) rank, would 
scout the idea of collecting a new east 
out of the theatrical odds and ends floating 
about in Union Square, and that, even if. he 


could be willing to descend to an expedient 
so unworthy of his high aim 


alford the time for organization and rehe 





They know too, none better, t t this un 
happy public has suffered too greatly from 
the domestic combinations of stars and stic 
to hunger after forei mixtures of a similar 
kind The rule which they propose would 
apply equally to all nationalities, and they 
would be well pleased, ce the t 
could com ( l ) Ilerr ee ’ 
nd others to draw t } fy t] 
waiters in the rr i oO! e } cn 
loon 

The com] that ] I en r 
imported f1 m 1 in la H ibers 
to the excl ! n ( { \ a 
be ustified if 1 \ y ¢ ra 
of favorit i t I ( but t ‘ 
is nothing of the t, tl fact being that 
the supply of the Amer irticle falls far 
short of the demand Nor is the reason far 
to seek. There is no natural quality in an 
I lishman to make him t 
impersonate the heroes of old or modern 


look upon, i s well equippes respe 
of lungs and mi] ind i ( hot 
Inferior In re pect of ave e ink nee 
How then dor tcome il u fhat \ ~ 


Nation. 


he 


Englishmen succeed in securing so many of 
the best positions ina business conducted by 
men notoriously devoid of sentiment ? The 
only possible answer is that they are more 
competent than their American brethren; 
and it is equally clear that their superiority 
must be due, in most cases, not to natural 
gifts, but to their training. 

It has been suggested that the Eng 
carries with him a certain 
distinction, traceable — to 


lish actor 
air of 
his familiarity with the more formal man 


social 


ners of an older civilization; but in this 
there is a large element of humbug. The 
fiction that the stage-player is the idol of the 
British court or camp has no surer founda- 
tion than the faney of the press-agent. 
Some of them have been educated in the 
publie schools, a few in the universities, one 
or two at Sandhurst; but, speaking generally, 
the English actor has no social opportunities 
beyond the reach of the American actor. 
There is no monopoly of good manners 
nowadays on either side of the Atlantic, 
and the main difference between a Lon- 
don and a New York room 
is geographical. The vital point, 


drawing 
more- 
over, is not whether an actor is a gentle- 
man in his behavior in his private capacity, 
but whether he can deport himself as a gen- 
tleman upon the stage, where his conduct is 
not natural, except in appearance, but. arti- 
ficial. The veriest Chesterfield in a ball- 
room might be mistaken for a boor before 
What is wanted here is not 
so much a school for actors as a school for 


the footlichts. 





There are plenty of apt pupils, 
but there is a most woful dearth of teach- 


managers. 


ers, 

The force of this remark will scarcely be 
appreciated except by those readers who 
chance to have some personal knowledge of 
the intellectual and moral character of the 
men who now control the destinies of the 
There are not, in the 
half-a-dozen 


American stage, 
whole country, more than 
managers (three of whom are in this city) 
who are in the least degree entitled to 
that name in its proper sense, as_ it 
would be applied, for instance, to Phelps, 
Macready. The 
simple, 


Irving, Charles Kean, or 
vest. are speculators pure and 
ho know nothing and care nothing about 

art by which they make their living; 
whose sole idea is to make money, ‘ho- 
y if they can, but by all means to | 
make money”; and who ‘“ run” their | 
theatres as the Bowery man ‘‘runs” his mu 
<cum—by sheer force of advertising. Of li 
terature, of history, of archeology, of archi 


ture, of painting, of costume, or of acting, 








isnorant as Macaulay’s fourth 


Liey ire as 


m schoolboy, and they would laugh at 
to them that education 





any body who hinte | 
of any kind was essential to their profes- | 
sion. <All they care about is a sensation 

‘draw.”’ There is not one of 


them who would know what to do witha 


which will 


stock company, if he had one, or who could 
presume to sclect a play or give a 
direction at rehearsal. If a piece has | 
been successful in Paris, Berlin, or London, | 
POs | 


they contract for its production in on 


more of their circuit of theatres, and are in | 


terested in nothing but the scene plar 
asa matter of carpentry, they can compre 
With the play they get their com 


pany; or if by any chance they have to cast 


hend., 


the piece themselves, they select one or two 
prominent performers, and fill up the remain 
der of the list almost at haphazard from such 
actors as may happen to be disengaged. If 
the play, on account of a tank, a horse-race, 
horse-play, dirt, or What not, chances to make 
a hit, it is sent the round of the country until 
the receipts fall off, when it is shelved for 
something else. In the whole experiment thet 

is no thought of art, cither with respect t 
the play or the manner of its representation 

At the end of the season, be it lone or short 

the actors are scattered to pick up their next 


i 
employment where they can. 
Thus it comes to pass that the American 
actor, except in a few theatres where the 
stock system still prevails, is bj 
for any length of time to intelligent super 
vision and direction, but is left to his 
own resources. If he betrays special apti 
tude for one lineof work, he follows that line 
exclusively, and either becomes a‘ star”’ 
in the narrowest of orbits—before he ha 
learned the rudiments of real acting, whos 
aim is general impersonation—or drifts into 
the abysses of general inutility. If he is 
lucky, he makes asmall fortune in a year o1 
two, and becomes too conceited to play se 
cond fiddle to anybody. If he is unlucky, 
he disappears in inglorious and laborious 
oblivion. From this latter class comes the 
despairing wai] for protection. 

The speculative ‘* manager ” is at work in 
England too, but there he is yet in the mi- 
nority. In that old theatrical centre there 
is some virtue in the spirit of conservatism, 


the memories of 





This it is that keeps alive 
tradition and forbids the total abandonment 
of the stock-company system. The actors 
who come here to be ‘‘ leading men ” are not 
in the front ranks at home, but they have 
served some apprenticeship in schools not 
altogether dead to the influences of the prast 
They have learned to read moderately 
well, to assume an air of repose, and to con 
trol] the rawest impulses of the beginner, 
they have enjoyed, in short, in some degree 
the advantages which are denied to the be 
ginners here. Some of them, perhaps, al 


+ 


though this is not so certain, have been 
benefited by a more liberal general educa 
tion. In natural ability, however, they ar 
in no way superior to the American raw 
Many of 


material, them do not even 


speak their own Janguave as well as 
their American rivals; but they are mors 
expert in detail, are more at home in 
a dress-coat or in ruftles, and are able to 


mimic, often very feebly, the comedy styl 
handed down from generation to generation, 
But there is no tradition in London which 
does not exist here, and there is not the least 
reason why America should not lead the way 


in the theatre as in other paths of civilization. 


After more than a century of acting, with 
some of the most glorious names on the rol 


of theatrical fame, to whimper for protection 


is more than cowardly —it is disgraceful 
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oftice-holding most inflames the popular 
imagination. As a means of livelihood, in 
fact, it has but little to recommend it to any 
man who has character,or capacity, or friends, 
and is stillin the prime of life. The pay is 








amall, and the tenure very precarious, and in 
this country there is no pension for the super 
annuated or disabled civil servants, In fact, 
if it offered nothing but the salary, it would 
probably lose one-half of its attractiveness. 
What makes it so seductive in democracies is 
undoubtedly the fact that it is the only place 
or business within the reach of the or 
dinary citizen which confers distinction, or, 
in other words, which seems to raise him 
above his fellows or mark him out from 
them as a person peculiarly situated. The 
sume salary in the grocery or dry-goods 
or hardware business would not confer 
It would not mark out the re- 
It would 


distinction. 
cipient as a man above his fellows. 
not clothe him with any dignity or authority, 
or put him forward as the representative, or 
type,or symbol of anything. But assoon as he 
becomes a postmaster,or custom-house officer, 
or revenue collector, or marshal, or sheriff, 
he is at once raised on a pedestal : he seems 
to stand for the State or nation, and to 
have been selected by it to bear responsibili 

tyand speak with its voice. He is no longer 
a simple villager, or farmer, or storekeeper ; 
he is raised above them, and forms a separate 
class, of which he may be the only member, 

To appreciate the force of these considera 

tions one has only to remember how 
ordinary people in a democracy suffer from 
obscurity. No one knows as much about 
this as newspaper editors and reporters. 
Men and women often manage to conceal 
their passion for notoriety from their imme 
diate friends and acquaintances; but to the 
editor and reporter it is often revealed, with 
startling simplicity, that perhaps the worst of 
human ills, after poverty, disgrace, or disease, 
is to be ‘f nobody in particular,” that is, to be 
a person who is not talked about, who has no 
mark of difference from his fellows, and of 
whom the wor!d outside his home circle has 
never heard. Asa general rule, men and wo- 
men do not ask or hope foranything that can 
be called fame ; but they live in eager desire 
forsomeslight elevation above their neighbors, 
some distinctive mark, if not of eminence, of 
meritorious peculiarity or segregation, some 
sign that by somebody somewhere they are 
more honored or trusted or observed than the 
other individuals who compose the public. 
An office, however humble, furnishes this 
mark, Itmakes aman peculiar. It clothes 
him with a little brief authority. It makes 
him on some subj cts an oracle to his neigh 

bors. It takes him out of the crowd. It se- 
cures him the certainty of being pointed 


out in any small company as a person to 


whom something off 


the common has hap 
pened, whose life does not run in the ordi 
nary groove, and who is, in short, a local 
notable. 


There is, however, one peculiarity of 


American oftice-holding which has the effect 
in this country of deepening the office-hold- 
ing passion beyond anything of the kind 
elsewhere. We mean the theory; born of the 





spoils system, that every oflice holder, how 


, i - 
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ever lowly his place, assists in‘ naking the 
Administration a success,” and that, there- 
fore, every administration must, in order to be 
a success, fill all the offices with ‘‘ its friends,”’ 
meaning by ‘‘ friends” men of the same party. 
This theory was, in fact, necessary from the 
beginning, in order to justify the Jacksonian 


It would be diflicult to 


‘clean sweep.” 
justify the wholesale expulsion of clerks, 
postmasters, letter-carriers, Custom-house in- 
spectors, and scrubbing women without main- 
taining that Democratic clerks would not 
keep beoks, and Democratic postmasters 
would not despatch mails, and Democratic 
letter-carriers would not sort and deliver let- 
ters, and Democratic custom-house officers 
would not prevent smuggling, and Demo- 
cratic scrubbing women would not scrub 
floors, in a proper and efficient manner for a 
Republican President, or vice versa, Conse- 
quently, all the underlings of the Government, 
however obscure or unimportant their duties 
may be, are, under the spoils theory, supposed 
to be sharers with the President and the Cabi- 
net in the work of carrying out the policy of 
the Administration. 

This view took tirm hold of the oftice- 
holding class in this country, and, though 
somewhat weakened of late years, is still 
strong and mfe. In England, or even in 
France, it would seem very ridiculous, IPfa 
Liberal post-oflice clerk in London were to 
proclaim that he was unwilling to do his let- 
ter-sorting properly lest it should help Lord 
Salisbury to maintain his hold on power, it 
would be received with shouts of laugliter, 
and he would probably be dismissed as a 
crank. But there are still thousands of subordi 
nates in our Government service who sincerely 
hold that they can hardly be expected to dis 
charge their duties properly, and are really 
unwilling to be eflicient, if they do not be 
long to the same party as the Administration. 

The self-importance this gives even a small 
oflice-holder is easily understood. It can 
hardly help lending a little extra strut to his 
walk, and heightening his tone when he is 
laying down the law at his boarding-house 
tuble. To have a real part in directing or 
carrying out the policy of a great govern 
ment makes even $500 a year seem a great 


salary, and gives dignity, if not splendor, to 


j 
a 
the duty of scrubbing the floor and cleansing 


the spittoons If, too, it makes it hard fora 
Republican to sort letters or cast up accounts 
correctly under a Democratic President, it 
J 


vives the task some of the elorious bitterness 


of martyrdom, The fact that the werk is | 


odious lends it a certain nobleness and eleva 


tion, and makes the man who does it feel him 
selfa sufferer ina great cause. It is, of course, 
just the same, a ridiculous and mischievous de 
lusion which has to be de stroyed, The civil 
service will never be thoroughly reformed 
until all subordinates in it feel themselves to 
be heart and soul the servants of the Ameri 
can people, or, in other words, of all tax 


payers. 


THE CONDITION OF IRELAND AS EXHI- | 


BITED BY OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 


DvuBLIN, December 1, 1888, 


THE opening address to the Irish Statistical | 


and Social Enquiry Society was delivered last 
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week by Dr. Thomas Grimshaw, the President, 
who, both in his official capacity as Registrar 
General of Ireland and Chief Census Commis- 
sioner, and as a private individual long versed 
in vital and other statistics, is probably the 
most competent authority cn such matters in 
this country. After reviewing at length the 
statistics of population, agriculture, trade, ed- 
ucation, pauperism, and taxation from 1541 
down to the present time, he arrived at the 
conclusion that, since the great famine of 
1845-7, Ireland has advanced more rapidly, 
and has recovered from a condition of almost 


total wreck more completely, than any coun- 


try ever has done. This conclusion is so com- 
pletely at variance with the popular judgment 
that one may well hesitate to accept the infer- 
ence he draws from facts and figures which, if 
not indisputable, approximate to accuracy as 
closely as such statistics are capable of doing. 
The population of [Ireland has fallen from 
8,500,000 in 1845 to 4,900,000 in IS88. The de- 
crease Was most rapid in the years of famine 
and those immediately succeeding, but it has 
been continuous, and still continues. The re- 
sult is, that per head of population we have 
more acres of land, more pounds of assess- 
ment, more cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry, 
more agricultural produce, more tons of ship- 
ping, more manufactures, more deposits in 
banks, more capital in every shape, more pu- 
pils attending schools, more miles of road and 
railway, fewer paupers, fewer inferior houses, 
If this is not progress and prosperity, what is 
it?) The enormous decrease in population is the 
most striking fact; but a stationary or even di- 
minishing population is not necessarily an evil, 
The condition of the Irish people before the 
great famine was deplorable ; population un- 
doubtedly was excessive in this sense, that, as 
property was constituted—that is, under the 
existing system of land tenure—the produce 
available for the subsistence of the mass of the 
people was insufficient for health, comfort, or 
happiness. It has frequently been estimated 
by skilled agricultural authorities and econo- 
mists that the produce of the soil of [reland 
would be snfficient for the support of from ten 
to fifteen million people. It is an undoubted 


fact that the produce from the soil has al- 


ways been far less than it might; even now a 





vast proportion of the country is capable of 
reclamation and permanent improvement that 
would make it infinitely more productive than 
itis. The chief agent required is labor, and 


the wages of labor have been for the last cen- 


| tury lower here than in most European coun- 
| tries. There has always been a dearth of em- 
| ployment for the poor in Ireland, and there 
| never has been a time since the days of Swift 
| when the Irish population was not considered 

redundant by the official and land-owning 

classes; whether the population was three, 
eight, or five millions, emigration for the 
‘‘masses” has been the universal pana ea of the 
“classes,”’ to whom the poverty of the peasant- 


ry has been a puzzie, a nuisance, a problem, 
and a crime. 
The condition of the country has been and is 


1 
| an economic paradox. The means of subsist 
ence are, if not abundant, suiticient; they 
might be largely increased by the expenditure 
of capital in employing labor, which is abun- 


dant and cheap: but poverty, squalor, wretch- 
edness, and want of employment prevail. Few 


years pass without Government grants being 
made or private funds being raised for the re- 
lief of distress; yet the causes of distress are 
| not removed, and these chronic grants serve 
| only to confirm and develop habitual pau- 
| perism. 

| Dr. Grimshaw’s interpretation of the official 
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figures is simple. The mass of the people were 
dependent on one p: it failed, hence the 
famine. Ireland is almos 
agriculture, which has 


rative as formerly, hen 





cline of the population, with the result that 
there is more material wealth for the residue 
The explanation is insufticient: why should the 
peasantry have been dependent on the pota 
crop alone, when corn, cattle, sheep abound 
ed, when the land was but half cultivated 
Other European peasantries suffered dire dis 
tress from the potato failure, but were n 

swept away in millions, like the Irish. The 
true cause of the dire effects of the famine 


the unceasing annual decline of the Irish a 





cultural p»pulation, consisted in the constitu 
tion of property, in the system of large estates 
cultivated by tenant ipiers on the frailest 


tenure by which a peasantry ever lived in the 


native country—a tenure under which it was 


impossible that capital could accumulate among 
the people, who had therefore, in a time of sud 





den calamity, no resources in the shape of sav 
ings to fall back upon. No economic law oj 


+ 


rated in the distribution of wealth or land-own 


f 


ership in Ireland 
ance of nearly half the population. 

Mr. Senior, the well-known economist, and 
poor-law conmmnissioner for many years in lre 
land, told a Committee of the House of Com 
mons that a smaller portion of the produce re 
mained with the tenant in Ireland than in Eng 
land or Scotland. Morally, the Lrish tenant 


was entitled to a larger share of the prod 


inasmuch as he provided all the fixed capital 
and equipments of his farm—house, fences 
roads, drains, and so or The rest and best 
the produce—corn, butter, beef, mutton, w 
leather--was applied in paying absentee rent 
and charges ar inting to eight n i 1 
sterling, in paying an excessive proporti: 


imperial taxation, and in maintaining an u 





productive and improvident class whose ex 
istence Was a necessary accompaniment of the 
large-estate system—the landlord himself, w 
in most cases rendered no services in return f 
his rent, agents, bailiffs, rent-warners, process 
servers, and a whole host of legal functionaries 
whose chief business was the collection of 1 
The less remunerativeness of agricu e is 
not so evidently the eausa eausans of the dis 
ippearance of the Irish people as Dr. Gri 
shaw suggests, for the decline tinued i 
times of prosperity as well as adversity I 
England Prof. Thorold Rogers tells us that 


his researches show that the ‘‘principal lever in 


the elevation was the loss conseq t 
on disposses i osperity led to this eleva 
tion of rent i 1, and to dispossession 


on a large se 








agent of dep in Ireland has been t 
power which the possession of vast estates ga 
to individuals. The owner could use his power 
either to depopulate absolutely, or to make t 
conditions of life such that the people fled \t 
the end of the last ntury, whe land rose 
suddenly le, an increase of ret t 
estate of n company in ¢ inty Ver? 
produced st total emigration from t 
district rhe ‘ aran system Was I! 
swing before the fami: ifter w t 
of farming | ng more | 
population being removed fr . t 
most fertil inds in the ry \ I 
lok, an Englishman. bought an esta Ga 


way for two and a half miliion dollars; it was 
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i 
pretext being a murder, now ved t ive | tot 
been mitted by one of his Scotch servants: | 
he turned the district into @ ran In 1873 | the rent \ 
fifty families were dispossessed off 2,000 acres | stat l t 
of fertile land in Meath, the use of w t e t 
that time had become very remuneratis Ky | 
three brothers elderly I l v1 had t ‘ \ 
among the dispossessed. Men of u lener- | wa 
gy and rare thrift, though struck dow ind } 
prived of their home and bus ss i | 
life, they had with their saving 
ther f ms, and, after a pa s s i i i 
bua h ™ l il i t itta i it il 
npete t | 
In these instances, wl i I’ Ww if ~ 
wenton a ver the « try Wiis s . ‘ 
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the la t meat wnufacture! Ire { y 
sued on his estate in Kildare the policy of get us cit 
ting rid of every small farmer near him; be | I , ‘ 
was the terror of his neighbors and tenants 
There wasn’t a cabbage gard but he must " \ 
have it,” said one of them to me lately Hle | ha 
took a pride in pursuing this irse It’s tl 
nly way to in ve the ¢ try I i t 
say > ni ¢ iis | PE He tl as ta itt 
patio f WW acres of fert {att t 
land, on ) families might have li 
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then covered with a peasantry of small far 

ers; the corres} lent of t I 1 I s 
said ‘*he made a tabula rasa of it by a pr ss 
not ungentle indeed, but rather painful I 
G, Adair cleared 30,000 acres in Donegal, the 
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ing a day alone in an Italian mediwval city, 
where the civic importance is diminishing and 
the civie vitality consequently waning. The 
narrow, poverty-stricken intellectual life in 
these spent municipia, once such flaming, vol- 
canic centres of patriotic fervor, has so little in 
if which interests the active Western mind 
“ that it is of no use to get letters of introduc- 
a half-hour’s 

onversation on the provincial characteristics 
bs will, at best, 


mon between the American 


tion to the magnates of the city : 
exhaust all there is in com- 
and the Italian, 
and then the formal politeness of the race 
makes a mutual torture of tedium obligatory 
tor the rest of the stay. And so it is better to 
know nobody. 

Thus it happens that Iam here in the gray of 
the deepening twilight, having left Florence in 
the early morning and gone thoroughly through 
the round of interesting material—as thorough- 
ly, at least, as one can do it alone at one visit 
and seen all that calls for seeing in this cradle 
of great men; and as I must continue on to 
Rome by the morning train of to-morrow, I am 
absolutely stranded, what with the ebbing day 
and exhausted matter for examination—and 
I had hoped to find 
the explorer of Falari and 
master of Etruscan 


hours yet to sleeping time! 

here Gamurrini, 

archeology ; but he is at 

\ Rome, probably, helping to arrange his find- 
ings in the new museum of Papa Giulio, and so 
the only Arretian with whom | could have had 
an hour’s conversation is gone. Two people in 
this case can multiply indefinitely, and not 
merely by two, the attraction of a subject held 
In common, 

Moreover, Arezzo is a place that has but few 
points of attraction on the decline of a gloomy 
autumn day, with a cold tramontana wind 
blowing after the rain, and the suniess land- 
scape shivering off the last few sere leaves from 

} its trees. There are some churches of interest, 
and especially that of the Madonna della Pieve, 
certainly one of the earliest and most original 

‘ of Italian churches, reputed to be of the seventh 
century, and as free from Byzantine influence 

Ravenna had not existed ; 


as if and it is per- 


haps as striking an instance of the barbaric 
state of the arts in Italy while the artists of 

Eastern Empire were preparing the way 
for St. Mark’s at Venice. 


ders it the more interesting. It suggests, per- 


This barbarism ren- 
haps, Pisa, but not logically. It has a long fa- 
cade with four stories of colonnade; but the mo- 
tive is different, for the Pisan front is obedient 
to the motive of the basilica, the colonnades di- 
minishing upwards, while the facade of the 
\rretian church is one immense front, a mas- 
sive mask with four colonnades—the lower one 


having six columus, the second twelve, the 


third twenty-four, and the fourth thirty-two ; 
each colonnade being terminated by the pon- 
derous pier which, at the right, rises as a part 


the campanile to the full height of the same. 


Most of the ec 


ight 
lumns have, I think, been taken 
from temples or other early structures, for the 
‘uriously 


ariety is accentuated by occasional 


etitions, and the sculpture, which is evident- 
ad hoe, is of the rudest possible siyle. The 
utral archway, which holds the great g is 





upported by two piers, and the inner surface 


of the arch bears sculptures in detached relief, 


‘ which, like those over the other doors and a vo 





21¢ 





most are] 


tive relief in the church, are of th: 
vork and evidently local. The ‘ rule of thumb” 
written on it al! 
rhe interior is delightful—a large, simple dis- 
ition of the members, a broad nave, and two 


diminished aisles; on the left, four immense 





imns, and three on the right, besides the 


carry the ,campanile, and 


which takes the place of the fourth, 


The capi 
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tals are ornamented with human heads, ani 
mals, and foliage—sculpture which, to me at 
least, gives the impression of having been done 
by men who had seen the work of the Byzan 
tines, and tried to emulate it without much 
training. It isof alargeand attractive mould. 
The choir is elevated about ten feet above the 
floor of the church, 
leading to it on each side, and a circular apse 


with a spacious staircase 


The treatment throughout is admirably simple 





and large, and so different from most work of 
the region that one is led to wonder by what 
channels it has drifted down to us. Of course, 
there could have been no part of Italy which, 
from the time of the supremacy of the Church, 
has not had its artistic traditions, and, in 
architecture, in painting, and in mosaic, some 
kind of continuity; but it would be interesting 
to see how the Roman basilica led to this 
church, which is cistinctly basilical in type, yet 
differs from all basilicas by a marked individu 
ality. 

The exterior, except the facade, has been 
restored with great care, and with all the 
fidelity to the detail of the original which is 
characteristic of the work done under the care 
of the present Ministry of Public Instruction. 
But the stone of which the church is construct 
ed isa most friable sandstone, which has yielded 
to the elements so completely that it is difficult 
to find the details for restoration ; and were it 
not for the keeping with the work of the inte 
rior, which has not suffered, one might doubt if 
the restorers had not worked by a moral con 
sciousness, On the exterior of the apse there is 
a charming colonnade, like all the rear and 
flanks of the church, quite renewed; but, owing 
to the delightful gray of the material, there i 
nothing of the crudeness of the restorations of 





Pisa and other marble-built churches which 
so offends the pictorial sense of the followers of 
Mr. Ruskin. 


dent of ecclesiastical architecture cannot ne 


This is a building which the stu 


glect. 

Then the Duomo, by Lapo, though still with 
out a facade, has a great architectural interest, 
not only from its noble proportions, but, to me 
from the suggestion in its external ornament o! 
the Duomo of Orvieto, confirming, pro tonto, 
my attribution of the latter church to Arnolfo 
di Lapo (in the Nation of a year or more ago 
while its interior is full of interest. The high 
altar has a magnificent screen, with the life of 
St. Donatus in bas-reliefs framed in Gothic 
ornament, Murray attributes it to Giovanni 
Pisano, but it is certainly earlier than his work 
The tomb of Gregory X. by Margaritone is an 
example of the most chaste simplicity, the 
efligy of the Pepe lying straight and stiff, 
his face partially turned to the spectator, and 
not cut from the same bl ck as the lid of the 





with 


sarcophagus, so that it lies free, and his head 


is simply in contact with the marble pillow on 
which it lies, asa marble head must be ona 
The trefoil a 
at its apex a bas-relief of Christ blessing the 
died in Arezzo, on 


his way back from the proclamation of the 


ech above him has 


marble pillow. 


Pope as he lies. Gregory 


crusade in 1276. The immense and imposing 
tomb of Guido Tarlati, the warrior Bishop of 
Arezzo, who defied the Pope and was excom 


municated by him, but immortalized by 1 


fellow-citizens, was the work of Agostino and 
Agnolo of Siena, aud designed, Vasari says, } 
Giotto. Like the reliefs of the monument ot 


rory, it shows how far seulpture was in 
advance of painting at the time it was 
cuted. 

But what I ceme chiefly to see was the fre 
coes of Spinello Aretino and Piero della Fran 
eesca, In which Arezzo Was once so rict The 


former decorated his native city with a pro- 
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fuseness which indicates that the little republic 
was a lover of the arts, for it was immediately 
after the popular revolution in 1560 that ke 
was called into this work. He was the great- 
est in direct line of the artistic successors to 
the traditions of Giotto ; for Orcagna, the 
sreatest of all the painters between Giotto and 
Michael Angelo, was not in the legitimate de- 
scent from Giotto, and had qualities so entirely 
his own that he must be set apart from any 
school as completely as, at a later period, must 
Correggio be, Spinello was strictly orthodox, 
and in his art there is nothing that will not be 
fornd in some form in that of the head of his 
school; but in this line of succession there Was 
no one who can be compared to him for the 
energy and fertility of invention with which he 
covered the walls assigned to him. Called to 
Siena, to Pisa, to Florence, and continually re 
Ned to Arezzo, the authorities of which seem 





to have reluctantly allowed him to serve other 
cities, he covered entire walls with a power 
which had no equal in his day. Of all his 
work, we have only enough to justify his con- 
temporary reputation. In San Domenico of 
Arezzo he had evidently covered the entire 
space offered by the almost unbroken walls of 
the church with his compositions ; for we can 
still see here and there, in the waste of dreary 
‘ragments of frescoes—a head here 


> 


whitewash, 
and a confused indication of a group there; 
and in one place there remains, apparently as 
part of a series of sacred personages, a portion 
of one of those architectural decorations which 
framed the minor subjects, in this case repre- 
tivo apostles, St. James and St. Philip, 
runder Gothic canopies and with, on 


senting 





each side, two stories from their lives, and over 
head, subjects from the life of St. Catherine 
But the whole is surrounded—perhaps for pro- 
tection, perhaps inignorant mutilation—by an 
ibsurd frame of relatively recent times, which 
cuts off a part of all the subjects, yet leaves the 
Apostles and their Gothic framing intact. 
his is extremely interesting, as showing to 





what an extent the character of the architec- 
ture and the mingling of sculpture with the 
purely architectural ornament had influenced 
the character of painting; for sculpture, as the 
elder art, had had possession of the field long 
enough to determine the type of decoration, 
just as in prehistoric archeology we find the 
shape of stone implements determining that of 
the bronze which superseded them. The pic- 
i into a painted framing 
just as the sculptures had been into the archi- 





tures were introduce 





ectural ornamentation of the facades of the 
and the imitated relation was 
Of this, which 


ems to have been a rule in the early art, even 


churches, 


‘arried out in the interiors. 


carried out in the panels and altar-pieces, there 
isa good example in the Boston Museum, in a 
picture of one of the scholars of Lorenzetti, 
which has its original framing complete. 

It may be supposed that Spinello gave his 
best efforts and perhaps his best art to his na 
tive city, and these two figures are certainly of 
the best he has left, the composition of the 
draperies and the pose of the figures being 
and all the more interesting that they 
conventional style of 


very fine, 
are still in the purely 


Giotto, which is the legitimate development 
of the Byzantine motive of decoration. The 
intervention and use of the model, either as a 
person oras the material of accessories, is as 


yet unknown, and this is a 
which must never be lost sight of in comparing 
the results of ancient and modern art, whether 


consideration 


it be Greek sculpture or medieval painting ; 
for it is impossible to put in the same cate- 
gory the work of a man who is a mere copyist 

and who follows the model, or makes 


of nature, 
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trading politicians, or that these may be in 
clined to put upon each other, Morally, it isa 
juestion of impressing alike upon young and 
old, upon natives and foreigners, the duties 
and responsibilities of good citizenship in this 
democratic republic. There is much to en 
courage in both directions; but it seems to me 
that the chief source of danger (and hence it 
may be the most feasible point cf attack) is the 
purse of those Pharisees, as Judge Gresham has 
called them, who supply the villains with the 
means of carrying on their nefarious tratftic. 
Very truly yours, 
A, B. Wooprorb 


BLOOMINGTON, Indiana, 


CANON TAYLOR AND THE SPREAD OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 
To THE Enitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation has the reputation of be 
ing willing to granta hearing to both sides 
upon any question, and therefore I trust that 
what I have to say may find a place in your 
columns. In the issue of December 15 (p. 479 
you say: *‘ Inthe interest of those who give, and 
especially of those who give mistakenly, cannot 
a similar study to that of Canon Taylor in the 
October and November Fortnightly Ret iew be 
undertaken in regard to the management, ope 
tions, and results of the various American Mis- 


sionary Societies, by soine one who is interested 





and yet not prejudiced/” This sentence as- 
sumes that Caron Taylor's werk is that of an 
unprejudiced observer, and is to be trusted. 
It is well to remember that there is a prejudice 
of negation as well as of atlirmation. Canon 
Taylor made the statement that for every ad- 
ditional Christian in Asia and Africa there are 
one hundred and eighty-three additional hea- 
then and Moslems, and that ‘* it would take all 
the agencies put together [including the Catho- 
lies] sixty-four years to overtake the increase 
of the non-Christian people in a single year.” 


it does not take much insight to see the falla 


ciousness of such reasoning. It is something 
like theold riddle of the dog chasing the squirrel 
around the tree. The squirrel always keeps 


ahead of the dog: howean the latter go around 
him? In the days of early Christianity the in 
crease of those who were not Christians in the 
Roman Empire must have been fully as great 
if not greater proportionately than the increase 
of which Canon Taylor speaks; and yet Chris 
tianity conquered the Roman empire, Statis- 
tics have no value, and are very deceptive in 
estimating the progress of great movements 


unless they are comparative. Canon Taylor 


overlooks the fact, also, that there must be 


years of preparation before the years of in 
gathering on the missionary fields can come, 
We must not forget that in Japan, at the end of 
five years’ work, only one Japanese had been 


ed; at the end of twelve years, only ten. 








luring the next seventeen years, down to 
IsS6, the Christians increased more than one 
thousand-fold, A short chapter in the history 
of the American Board concerning the closing 


f hish-schools on the mission tields, and its 


{fect on the work, will also teach the value of | 


i 


elvilizing agencies as instruments of Christiani 


But Ido not wish to answer Canon Taylor's 


statements by words of my own. ‘Two wit 





nesses of great authority have spoken duri 

the past year as to the value and progress of 
nussionary work in India—one of them, Sir 
Charles Aitchison, late Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, in an address at Simla, India,* in 


June, and the other Sir William Hunter, for 


* Missionary Herald, October, 1888. 
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| 


| 
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twenty-five years a high official in the English 
service in India, in an address before the So- 
ciety of Arts in London, February 24,* and 
also in an article in the Nineteenth Century of 
July. The former says: 


‘One of the most hopeful results of mission 
work is the lesson which is silently infusing, 
through native society and vernacular litera 
ture, ideas of integrity, honor, philanthropy, 
truto, purity, and holiness, that are distine 
tively Christian. In every movement for the 
welfare of the people, too, Christian mission- 
aries have led the van. In a thousand 
ways preparation is being made for the coming 
of the kingdom, and the blessed intluences of gos- 
pel teaching and preaching are manifest to all 
who have eyes to see sd 


Sir William Hunter adds words like these : 


‘Toa man like myself who, during a quar- 
ter of a century, bas watched the missionaries 
actually at their work, the statistics of conver- 
sions seem to form but a small part of the evi- 
dence. . . . | know of no class of English- 
men who have done so much to awaken the 
Indian intellect, and at the same time to lessen 
the dangers of transition from the old state of 
things to the new. The careless on- 
looker mav have no particular convictions on 
the subject, and flippant persons may ridicule 
religious effort in India as elsewhere. But I 
think that few Indian administrators have 
passed through high office, and had to deal 
with the ultimate problems of British govern- 
ment In that country, without feeling the value 
of the work done by the missionaries. Such 
men gradually realize, as | have realized, that 
the missionaries do really represent the spirit 
ual side of the new civilization and of the new 
life which We are introducing into India, ee 
The opinion of a Viceroy like Lord Northbrook, 
or of a clear-headed administrator like Robert 
Cust, on the actual value of Indian missionary 
work is beyond suspicion. Such men range 
themselves unhesitatingly, as at the late Inter 
national Conference, on the side of the mis- 
sionaries.” 


But these men do not merely state their own 
observations: they also give official statistics as 
to the growth of Christianity in India, and 
these figures agree on one result. Sir William 
Hunters statistics show that the Christian 
population of India from IS72 to ISSL increased 
at the rate of 50 per cent., and the total popula- 
tion at the rate of only S per cent. In the 
province of Bengal, which contains one-third 
of the population of India, * the general popu 
lation increased in the nine years preceding 
ISSL at the rate of 10.80 per cent., the Mobam 
medans at the rate of 10.06 per cent., the Hin- 
dus at some undetermined rate below 13 64 per 
eent., the Christians of all races at the rate of 
10.71 per cent., and the native Christians at the 
rate of 64.07 per cent.” Sir Charles Aitchison 


sums up the whole matter when he says : 


“It may surprise some who have not had an 
pportunity of looking into the matter to learn 
that Christianity is spreading four or five times 
as fast as the native population, and that the na 
tive Christians now number nearly a million of 
souls, . . Howis it that, turn where we 
will, north or south, east or west, in our oldest 
provinces or in our more recentiy aequired 
posvessions, we find the Christian community 
spreading at a rate unknown since the apos 
tolie times ¢ You and I know the true explana- 
tion: it is the breath of the Spirit of the Lord. 

. The gospel message has not lost its 


power r.”” 
Perhaps if some one ‘interested and = yet 
not prejudiced” would study deeply into the 


:p 
facts of the missionary work in Turkey, and 
especialiy into the facts of the work of the 
American missionaries throughout the world, 
which is spoken of in such high terms by 
foreign travellers, some of the facts which 
these eminent Indian officials have set forth 
might be found to be paralleled. 
EDWARD S. PARSONS. 
GREELEY, COLORADO, 
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Votes. 


OUR readers already know something of the 
greatenterprise for which Mr. B. F. Stevens 
of London lately asked, through Secretary 
Sayard, the support of Congress. Congress 
having adjourned without heeding either the 
application or its hearty endorsement by the 
State Department and by our learned societies, 
Mr. Stevens lays aside for the moment the 
thought of publishing his Indexes to the Ame- 
rican historical manuscripts in the European 
archives (on which he says he is still vigorously 
engaged), and solicits subscriptions for what he 
calls his Transcripts. He purposes publishing 
facsimiles of the papers in question, carefully 
selected for their importance to American his- 
tory, and accompanied (as we judge from a 
sample) by a fair copy in our modern hand 
with the needful description of each paper. 
These will be of a uniform foolscap size, and 
the price asked will include a box-cover for the 
** volume” of documents (say 500 pages to the 
volume). The price is $25 each, or, what is 
preferred, 3100 for five volumes as an initial 
subscription, with the privilege of continuing 
at $20, and discontinuing whenever sated, A 
hundred subscribers will put the enterprise in 
motion; a few more will make it profitable. 
Wecan hardly doubt that the libraries and 
historical societies of this country will furnish 
that number; but we may drop a hint to men 
having plenty of money, that the obscurest of 
the small publie libraries dotted over the coun- 
try can, by the gift of a ‘‘ volume,” or fer 3100, 
be placed pro tanfo on a par with the archives 
themselves as a source of original investigation 
by students. Mr. Stevens's a ldress is 4 Trafal- 
gar Square, London, W. C 

Under the title of ‘Qude Kunst in Ned nd, 
a collection of etchings by W. Steelink, after 





notable paintings by the old Dutch masters in 
private galleries,is to be published in thirty parts 
Amsterdam: T. Van Holkema:; New York: 
F. W. Christern). 
be furnished by J. F. Van Someren, assistant 


The accompanying text will 


librarian in the University Library at Amster- 
dam. The form will be that of Arendzen’s 
‘Moderne Kunst in Nederland.’ There will be 
the usual variety of impressions—artist’s proofs 
on Japanese paper, proofs before letter, ete. 
Theexceptional character of the past twelve- 
month as regards sovereigns is shown by the 
portraits in the new Almanach de Gotha for 
Iss) (New York: B. Westermann & Co.) 
Usually four, they are now. six—President 
Sadi-Carnoet being one, the Crown Prince of 
Italy ancther, and the rest being all German— 
the late Emperor Frederick and his wife, and 
the present Emperor and Empress. But, as 
the editors remark, the change of President in 
France has caused them more trouble in record- 
ing the displacement of oftice-holders than the 
death of *¢wo Emperors across the Rhiue, 
Otherwise,‘ they call attention mainly to the 
army and navy statistics as showing the ten 
dency of Europe at this moment. We need say 
nothing more of this latest issue of a time- 
honored authority, but our eve chances to fall 
on an error on p. 522, by which Senator Sher- 
man is set down as Vice-President of the United 
States. This was done, of course, in virtue of 
his former Presidency of the Senate—a post he 


nolonger holds ; and meanwhile a new statute 
of Presidential suecession makes Mr. Bayard, 
as Secretary of State, the heir-expectant. 

For the third time, M. Jules Lemaitre has 
gathered into a volume a selection from his 
weekly feuilletons in the Journal des Débats ; 
and this third series of ‘ Impressions de Théa- 
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was 


ected a State Senator in 1852), Mr. Sewal! 


9 4 


as one of the most modest and retiring of 
men; and those who saw his pale, intellectual 
ce, white ure could not sus- 


locks, and frail f 


ect the fire, elasticity, and persistency which 
urked beneath. His liberality to all good 


“os Wo 


be 
within 


said that 
the 


iu ince it, and if may 
no nobler Bostonian has died pre 


nt century. He was twice married, and 
ives a widow and two daughters, with a 
posterity which may yet prolong the strain if 


t +} 


iot the name of Sewall 


The of 


ent engaged in an effort to place the ancient 


provinces 


Southern It 


University of Naples upon an equality, so faras 
material equipment goes, with its northern sis 
ters, Founded inthe first half of the thirteenth 

ntury by the Emperor Frederick II., its first 
prof rs were members of the Dominican 
ind Franciscan orders, and a little later it 


among them the learned Thomas 


Aft that the 
livered in the old Dominican Monastery 


the cello 


Aquinas, time lectures were de 


where 


fthe Angelic Doctor is still pointed 


out to visitors, and a marble tablet records 
that the famous theologian received as_ his 

lary an ounce of gold monthly. In 1750 the 
University was reconstituted, and is now com 
posed of the five faculties of philosophy, law, 


mathemathies, natural science, and medicine, 


and the number of students in attendance is 


about four tl! The present building 


was erected in as a Jesuit college, and, 


though large words adequate 


accotnmodation for the present needs of the 
University It is situated, too, in a narrow, 
vloomy street ot the L city, and presents minor 
thie ppearance of @ prison than an tustitution 


of learning. The 
ld 


worth eleven mi 


plan now proposed is to sel 


ted to be 


five mil 


the « buildings, which are estima oO 


mn tire, and to this 
added by e 


scuthern provinces and the 


ion lire are to b ntributions froin 


entral Govern- 














ment. With thissum it is intended to erect 
‘nd equip sixteen new building One of these, 
{ nown as the University Paiace, will pro 
juarters for the rector and the oflices of 
lruanistr: ud will a he the home of 
faculti Mf philosophy and law; an f 

l be shared by the library and the chemical 
irtment, while a third will contain the 
iral-history and medical muss s, With 
table lecture halls, and others will be given 
the departments of mathematics, botany, 
irra eli rhe new buildings will be sitt 
mthe high ground in the new quarter of 

y near the present Botar Garden, and 

i xpected to be completed in about ten 
e of the most ancient works of fiction 
have ne down to us, if not the very old 

the | ptian story known under the title 

lhe Tale of the Two Brothers.’ First de 

1 at ! rth, and in part rendered into 

no by C. W. Goodwin in the last one of 

brid Kssays” for 1858, it owes its 

t to-day tothe complete transla 

nti t by P. Le Page Renouf to the 

‘ iy of ‘Records of the Past.’ 
I ‘ even childish, in conception, 
tno m so than we should naturally ex- 

t of suc } int juity, this little romance 

t once became famous iin for the insight it 
fords us Eevptian life and notions at the 
very period he Hebrew bondage and exo- 
lus, and for some remarkable parallelisms—in 
Bible, to t! tory of Jo lar’s 


ph and Potipl 
e, also to the creation of Eve (or, i 
end, to the fashion 


lowed with all th: 


‘al 





in classi 


fair Pandora, 


‘Phe 


late 


Nation. 





Egyptian mythology, t 
her Cinderella-like 
il the 
from the of its 


dope and 


Siipper. 
called D'Or 


fact 


acquired from Madam dq’ Orbiney, an Eng] 


i hieratic origin: is 


uney 





Papyrus, having 


lady in whose possession it had been during 
many years previous, by the Trustees of tl 


British Museum in the year IS57. Being very 


clearly written, and admitting of easy under 
standing except in a few passages, Mr. Wm. 
N. American student of Ig 
in MM 

has brought out an edition 
ned to 
nt Egyptian 
* Etude.” On the« 
he presents a trauscription of the text, and on 
the 


translation in French interlined with references 





Grot?, an yptology 


Paris under Grébaut and Guieysse, 


EK. Leroux 
of the 
it 


ne side, the left-hand page, 


Paris : 
thanfs in the study 


WA) 


aid 


desi 


anci lanzuage, styling an 


r, the right-hand page, he gives a 


to authorities, supplementing both of these by 
explanatory notes and a complete vocabulary 
of the words occurring in the papyrus. In so 

the 
ook and the instruction he himself 
it the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
will be still more availa 
the EKgypti language 
when an English edition shall have appeared. 


doing he has placed at service of others 
the text-t 

has enjoyed ¢ 
that 


a 
service ble to be- 


nners in with us 


The present work, being a compilation as Mr. 
Groff acknowledges, has allowed its author no 
opportunity for original work, 


no resul 


ind so presents 
t new to its science, as was the case in 
his recent Memoir upon ‘ Jakob-el and Joseph- 
»b 


if its issue, has not 


el, or the Tribes of Jac and Joseph,’ which, 


since the moment ¢ ceased 


to provoke comment, even though it has gained 











for ly limited acceptance 


its proposal on 


t 


cuistic familiesof America which 


-T'o the lin 


were explored at an early day belongs the 





Carib group, spoken in dialects almost innu 
merable along the northern coast of South 


America, and to the eastward about as far as 
the The ext 


extant 


inct his 
are difficult to 
Ititudk 
shifting habitats, and new dialects of this stock 
Many 


Indians speaking these dialects are distinguish- 


the mouth of Maranon. 


toric and the dialects 


classify on account of their multitude and ever 


are being discovered even in our epoch. 


ed from other American natives by their com- 


plexion, which approaches nearer to the color 
of metallic copper than that of any other In- 
dians. ‘The grammars and dictionaries of the 


earlier missionaries settled upon the coast have 
Dr. Platz 
mann has therefore thought it advisable to re- 
print t His 
en sent abroad by his customary 


3G. 


been Jong out of print, and Julius 


hem. beautiful faesimile editions 


have just | 
publis to five 


her, I} Teubner, and amount 


volumes. follows: 


Fr. ‘Arte, 


cristiana y catecismo dk 





octavo 





py They are as 


de vocabulario, doctrina 


» la lengua de Cuma 
na 
] 
] 


. de Yangues, ‘ Principios y reglas de la 
Ma 


lengua 


con un diccionario °’ 
la 


Tapia, ‘ Confesiona 


engua cumanagota, 


tias Ruiz Blanco, ‘Arte y tesoro de 


. } 
cumanagota,’ Diego de 


rios en lengua cumanagota: (1) mas lato (2 


mas breve.’ Each of these two fill a whol 
fascicle of about 220 pages, and, as will be seen 
from the above titles, three grammars and as 
many vocabularies are contained in the first 


three volumes. Moreover, the dictionary of 
Frav Blanco is arranged etymologically in such 
a manner as to serve as a powerful help to any 


wishing to compose a grammar of the 
dialects in the 
inco Was a missionary among the Piritt: In 
he treats of their lan- 
guage moreespecially. The manual of De Tauste 
was first published in Madrid in 1680, that of 
De Yangues in Burgos in 1688. The Chayma 
to have spoken a dialect identi- 


coast 
Bl: 


dians, and in his volume 


modern scientific way 





LO it 


Indians appear 








rh her 1 

PINMIEIDe? £2 

{ 
ul with that heard at Cun 1 the 
seventeenth century, and the e majority « 
the syHables within the word end in vowels 





Whereas many fi syllab s have 
ther consonants as their terminal 
the closely related dialects of the ( up, 
the Tamanaco was formerly spoken on the 
banks of the Orinoco River, at the Encaramada 


1 
Li 


ved in and 
and the 


mission, whereas the Cumanagotas 
Cur 


iche, Areo, and 





around the present sea} ind, 





Chaymas on the rivers 
Caripe, in the province of Cum: 

An eclipse of th ) l exhit 
of total obscuration in parts 


‘it the phase 


+ 


of the northwe 


ern United States on the afternoon of January 


1. This important phase lasts nearly two 
minutes in Northern California, and, as it ox 

curs before two o’ciock, the sun is at an alti 
tude very favorable for delicate observation. 


The area within which the total eclipse may be 





seen is nearly one hundred miles broad, nortir 
erly and southerly; and this sbhadow-track, as 
the astronomer terms it, extends easterly, at 
the same time veering towards the north, thus 


traversing parts of Nevada, Idaho, the Yellow 


mbabili 
to. the 


regard for consider 


stone Park, and Montana. Weather pri 


ties in this tract not encouraging 


are 
eclipse observer. Having 


ations astronomical and geographical, the best 





stations are in California, not far from the 
coast: but while there is chance of little but 
fogs and cloud there, further to the east the 


ul, t 


area t 


prospect is more hopel hough no means 


ideal. In the general! » the north of Sac 


ramento, meteorological averages make cloudy 


skies somewhat more likely than clear ones, 





while in the favored region of Nevada it would 
seem to be about an even chance whether the 
eclipse can be observed or not. Many years 
have elapsed of late without large astronomical 


results from solar eclipses; and instruments 


and observers have thus a fine representation 
in the field, for the most part in California. No 
foreign astronomers have yet appeared, but 
American observatories are well represented 


Chief among thein is that of Harvard Univer 
sity, located at Willow, California, nearly tw 
hundred miles north of San Franciseo, at an 
elevation of about 2,000 fe above sea level 
Mr. W. H. Pickering is in charge, and the va 


riety 


of complex apparatus for eclipse work 


has probably never been equalled. Many novel 
devices will be breucht into operation, amony 
them a quadruplex photographic spectroscope 


for determining the nature and constitution ot 


tl 


13-inch photographic 


spheres and appendages, \ 


pe will 


solar atm 


telescs picture the 


Lwith 
to 


ney before trie 


sun’s corona on @ scule 


A special 8-inch lens will be used 


succe 


ss 


photograph the stellar regions about the 
eclipsed sun, in the hope of getting the outly 





ing streamers of the solat and of atford 


n-existence 


While 


ing new light on the existence or ne 
of supposed intra-Mercurial planets 
the spectroscopes have been 


photograph the lines in every part of t! 


truin of the corona, and with a completeness 
unsurpassed, the preparations for photometry 
of this mysterious ol ‘t are almost equal 

full. With clear skies, the exteided capabilities 


of the illin larze mu 
for the rather short duration « 


No tele 


Ww isure Make up 


apparatus 
e total phase. 
in ocular 


scopes Whatever will be used 


Observations. 


—Most unfortunately, the bulk of the Har 
vard apparatus is necessarily at a single sta 


tion; local cloud may thus 
feat. 


ments of 


Other parties at 


nore or {es ificance, 


S Si Professor 
Swift, the comet astronomer of Rochester, will 
attempt to verify his supposed discoveries of 
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eO 


in nature of which 
unt. The White 


shire are wholly 


history has rendered ac 
Mountains of New Hamp 


wanting: nor do we find even 


ci 


a reference for Yorktown, Va. Less than one 
page is permitted to G lan late ruler 
William I.—although six pages are still con 


sidered necessary for Wellington—while the 
Williams of the 

dates of birth and death, are re 
And 
old, barring such history 
and 


three lines, although the 


ferred wholly 


famous Xerxes of 


lin the 


to “ Holland,’ vent 
as is containe 
articles ‘* Persia ‘ Greece,” is limited to 
various Artaxerxeses 
No 
room seems to have been considered necessary 
for Warren thony Wayne of 
Revolutionary fame, and r Eli 
Whitney, the 

for our distinguished anatomist, the late Jef 


fries Wyman. 
In turning over the 


are allotted upwards of two pages in vol. ii. 


Joseph and An 
none either fi 
inventor of the 


cotton-gin, or 


pages of this in many 
ways remarkable work, one is constrained to 

For The 
inspection of such articles as ‘*‘ Wave Theory,” 


** Mollusca,” ** Li 


frequently for entire pages the meaning of no 


whom were these na 


ask, res prepared 


rht,” and “Geography,” whe 





two consecutive lines can be comprehended by 


vraduate, not to 


the average college 





ordinary reader, clearly indicates t!} 


work is intended largely for 


specialists, and, it 
might be said, for sper ialists in 
on the hand, the 


graphical and historical articles 


science: 


other bin wien 


character of 
fails to bear 


out the high standard which is imposed upon 


the work by the scientific ones, and this is 


equally true of a large number of essentialiy 


trivial biographical sketches an 








important geographical lo« 





the pages are interspersed. The want of even 
an approximately thorough revisi 


numerous 


deficiencies, likewise tend towards 


the less elevated side of the balanc« The 
‘Britannica’ is, in short, a highly valuable 
undigested work for scholar 


VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 


jit Ho 


alford a Redelif By St 


The Life of the Ri 


Viscount St 





& Co, ISSS 
THE attenti 


other persons engaged in the devising of educa 





tional torments for the rising ¢ } ¢ 
to be directed to Mr Stanley L, ine-Poole’s 


‘ Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe.’ It would 
afford an admirable criterion for testing thi 
toughness and endurance of a student Any 


one who can read through this truly 


ble work without having recourse 
moralizing practice of ** skipping,” may con 


‘atulate himself on 


less laborious than the building of the Great 


Pyramid rhe two volumes contain one thou 

ind pages of closely printed matter: and a 
biography running to this inordinate length 
unless of quite exceptional int do impor 
¢ . 


tanee, could hardly fail 


to become heavy and 
unreadable, 


Neither in the ireer nor in the 


laracter of Lord Stratford de I 





i wa 
thes nvthit t stil SOx Ssive } EX] 
ty. i ire sp which at one] iod of his 
lle he 1 the publie ey was a to cil 
culista ‘ rather than t my int eciual 
eminence in the ia himself 

but mcdepe i \ this want of interes in 
} Ti } , , 
het \iy ine-Poole | vdded t I 
HEAVINESS Loon n t rway Lord 
Stratford de | ] ‘ ill } life ’ liplo 
’ } | \ \ ! it ‘ ve i 
ter 
ry ana 





The 


of wl at he 


N ation. 


virtue has done, 


Indeed, a dipl 


matist can hardly be said to “do” anything at 
all: } iwht rather to be described as a pro 
fessional card piayer on a great s¢ ile Phy 


him to do is the display of 


more or ] i in the winning of ‘ tricks.’ 
hese successes affect the course of human his- 
tory about as much as the dyk which chil 
Iren build on the seashore affect the action of 


the tides. The consequence is, that there is 
probably no reading so un 
pre fitable as the minutia con 
flicts which occurred a ufia 





century ago. The ultimate result may poss 
bly retain some significance still; but the 





moves which led up to it—who won 


who lost that, and so on-—are as devoid of in 


terest to all sane people as the 


game of whist played in the days of our grea 
vyrandfathers. Regardless of this, Mr. Stanle 


Lane-Poole has 







































nuteness the details of his hero’s diplomat} 
labors, dating from a period as far back as th 
beginning of the present century.  Intrigues 
long ago forgetten—Russian, French, Turkisi 
the dust of 
mblan of 
with a f 
capable of 
{ ling in inte t t n these itt nu te l ] wl ws 
of what were hardly more than shadows in 
their most rous period of existence. 
Readers generally will be content with a timid 
glance at these early records, and hurry on to 
that later period when Lord Stratford de Red- 
liffe had won a me for himself as th 
reat Elchi.” It nthe judgment fo med 
f hi ts and pol at this « l Ss careel 
hat his posit n the 1 ry of Great Britain 
1 depend. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole d s 
to} hii re led as a gre: nd far seeing 
statesman, We hold an opp e opi nd 
that has been confirmed, rather than 
shaken, by tl uent eulogy of his bi 
raphe 
Very sudden and unaccountable is the gene 
sis and rapid development of Russophobia in 
Mneland. It clearly did not exist during t 
Nay n irs, f t that time tl Russian 
Czar xander was a suy \ ular per 
on in Great Britain At the battle of N 
rit v Russian squadron ually assisted t! 
french and British ships in the destruction of 
the Turki fl and in 1828, when the Czar 
N Jas invaded European Turkey and forced 
the Port ) the Treaty of Adrianople, 
ulthough Russian policy is disliked 1 dis 
trusted in England, there were no indications 
f that frenzied feeling of fear and antipa 
thy which nowadays find ion in the 
press Whenever half-a-dozen Cossacks are seen 
moving in tl lin 
when Mehemet Al 











encamped in the immediate neighborhood of 
Constant e; and so little impression did 
th ippalling ectacle produce upon tl 
British 1 tl f slishmen at Wal 
that it ever occur Russophobia dates from 
the Crimean i It was about this tim 
th Frene ed to be regarded a oul 
t ev ind the Russians, to all seem 
i ntered in and tool ession of the va 
int spac The totally unaccountable fact i 
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terested in the status of Constantinople is a 
mystery, for the explanation of which we have 
diligentiy searched the literature of Russopho- 
Mr. 
as barren,upon this point, as 
whom we have consulted; but of this 
It was in the year 1855 that 
the politicians and people of Great Britain felt 


bia, but wholly without result. Stanley 
Lane-Poole is 
others 
more presently. 
they “drifting into a war with 
Russia in defence of the divine rights of the 
About the Turks or the Ottoman em- 
pire they knew hardly anything, and turned to 
Lord Stratford Canning de I 


ne one 
man inthe United Kingdom who possessed the 


were 
Turk. 
Redcliffe as t 


knowleAge which 
His diplomatic 
tinople began so far back as 1808, when he 
had been appointed Secretary to the Mission, 


was lacking in every one 


connection with Constan- 


else, 


In 1810, still a very young man, he had become 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and in that capacity 
tiating the 





had played an active part in neg 
Treaty of Bucharest, which made peace be- 
tween Russia and the Sultan in time to set free 
‘ 


a large Russian army to act upon the flanks of 


the French army retreating from Moscow. In 
1824 we find him once more at the head of the 
British Embassy at Constantinople. He was 
there when the battle of Navarino was fought, 
ind the war of 


[s2s-20, Three years later he was again sent 


all through Russo-Turkish 
on a special mission to Constantinople, to ar- 


the freedom of 


and for ten years, 


range the terms on which 
Greece was to be conceded ; 
from 1841 to 1851, he remained, with but a sin- 
rle break, the British the Court 
Sultan. Thus his experience of the 


theatre of the coming war had been great and 


Minister at 


or the 


pr longed. 
He was fully alive to the evils of 
We find him writing in 


the celebrated George Canning: 


Ottoman 
rule, 1821 to his uncle, 
‘“* Asa matter 
of humanity, I wish with all my soul that the 


Greeks were put in possession of their whole 
J I 





patrimony, and that the Sultan were driven, 
into the heart of Asia.” In 
1841, when he entered upon his post of Ambas- 
sador, he saw only hope of 
preserving the life of the Ottoman Empire was 


bag and baggage, 


clearly that the 


to infuse some degree of European justice and 
liberality into the violent, narrow, and defec- 
For 
this im- 


tive methods of Turkish administration. 
ten years he labored single-handed at 
He possessed all the strength 
y of purpose which 
He saw 


poss ible task. 


indomitable 





and ener 
spring from the unphilosophic mind. 
but a single face of the difficulty which he had 
to overcome, and was convinced that it 
He extracted from the Sultan and 
his Ministers laws and proclamations which 





was 


the whole, 


vould have changed the face of the Ottoman 
Empire, given justice to the Moslems, and 
liberated the Christians from their disabilities 

if only there had been any power to carry 
them into effect. In the absence of such power, 
they remained little more than a dead letter, 
and when Stratford Canning resigned his post, 
it was with a depressing consciousness of fail- 
ure. The terror which his strong and over- 
bearing character had inspired in the 
minds of the Sultan and officials had 
saved many individuals from injury and op- 


his 


pression, but the influence was altogether per- 
sonal; the Ottoman Empire had not advanced 
aninch in the direction of convalescence and 
lasting improvement. ‘‘The great game of 
improvement,” he wrote to Lord Palmerston 
in April, 1851, ‘Sis altogether up for the pre- 
sent; and though I shall do my best to promote 


veral measures, it is impossi- 


the adoption of st 
ble for 
miv stay here | 


He had, however, bardly set foot in England 


me to conceal that tne main object of 


all but gone. 
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quiry further into detail, and ask with 


Anglo-Saxon class we are to identify these 
nilitary leaders, the question becomes 
complicated and the answer more uncertain. 
Mr. Earle’s suggestion may be the right one; 
it bas much in its favor, but, on the 


id, leaves some diflicul tic to be explained, 





Chis theory is that the gesithas of the early 
\nglo-Saxon laws, the comiftes of Tacitus, were 
the officers of the invading army, and 
they, settling * 


ide of their fre+ 


with a suitable provision” of 


land by the 





ame a kind of 
Laws of Ine it is assumed 
there isin every township a gesith. This isa 


universal institution: the local adininistration 


of public order rest everywhere upon the 
sithas ” (p. Ixvili). 
his assertion is more positi than the 
vidence will warrant. The laws of Ine 
lo not say a word about townships in con 


nection with the gesithas, nor do they in any. 


explicit or certain way attribute to them any 
police powers, One of the three passages cited 


{ne 50) must certainly be omitted, as the word 


inhiwan, rendered ‘ community,’ is in the La 


tin translation familia, and in Schmidt's Glos 
sary, der Familie angehorig, The passage (25, ] 
which gives the gesith a share of the fines, need 


not necessarily imply a mavisterial 


lege,” but may mean that the King shares the 
fines with his followers, The obligation upon 
the gesith (80) to pay his wer 
rally explained, as not for the mis« 
the ceorl, but for a similar misdemeanor on his 
own part, Thisis, at any rate 


, theo ly passage 
which can with any probability be made to 
support Mr. Earle’s view, and this is too ob- 
scure to be relied upon with any confi 
the other hand, the gesithas are distinctly men 
tioned (Wihtred 5, Ine 50, 63, 6s) as class of 
dependent followers 

Again, the comitfes of Tacitus—-with whom 
these gesithas should unquestionably be identi- 


iowinge Kemble 
it In, INCTILOIC, 


tied, as Mr. Earle, fo 





not appear to correspond to tl Oni 


tself a eo 


objection, as such members of a staff, as we 


army, but to the suite or personal retinue of 
i 


the chief. This is not by 





may call them, might ea 
to duty as division ®& 
that 

lived in the household of the chief, and served 


ily have been assigned 





mmanders: but tl 


no indication this was the crse Phe 


lis Company as horsemen, being apparently 
the cavalry described in the sixth chapter of 


But the infantry of the Ger 


this and the 


the *‘ Germania.’ 





shown in 


nmians, aS 1s 





*, was made up of family groups, and, it 
natural to suppose, Was commanded by the 
heads of these family groups. This was the Ger 
inan people in arms; the chief and his followers 


were an excrescence. Weshould say that Mr 


leader 
rds of the manor, were more likely to be 


military ; the ancestors of the 


‘arle’s 


these heads of families than the personal f 
4 f the ki i } f It mav 1 ( 
rved, further, that t 1 ry of t poli 
ily accepted Coctrine of the mut respo 
bh yv of the maegth or kindred, 1 his m 
tual responsibility would be natura wid « 
it vith the hea ‘ tl family 
roups 
ti Y +a \ ’ « ‘ ‘ ‘ T t 
tril ‘ in ft f their 
imilies, we should ineline to thi that it was 
the eorls, ac s which Mr, J le, almost 
very rect it revar n "* WO Be 
as we think, w t sult} bsor I 
surprising how slight isthe ground t this now 
‘epted view. M 
1 do not know that ir 





ri yr ae 
he Nation. 

inthis original sense can be found after the 
Laws of Aethelberht, though there are many 
passages where it might seem so to the unwary 
reader.” If there are no passages after the 
Laws of Aethelberht, there are certainly none 
in these laws, for they mention the eorls only 
twice (chapters 13 and 14), in speaking of an 
eorl’s tun (town or farmstead) and birele (hand 
inaid), in a connection which might quite as 
well mean an officer as a noble. This word is 
found in no laws before the tenth century 
(where it is admitted to have had a different 
meaning) except the laws of Kent. Now, the 
if Kent were Jutes, that is, akin to the 
Scandinavians, and the Earls of Kent must of 


settlers « 


course have been the same as the Scandinavian 
Jarls, who were appointed officers, not an he 
Indeed, a speech of Wihtred 
Chronicle,’ 


reditary nobility. 
of Kent, in the ‘Saxon says that 
the King appointed his eorlas. 

We are inclined to think, therefore, 
mistaken in 


that Mr 
Kurle is making the gesithas to 
have been township ofticers. Their relation to 


their chief makes it improbable; the laws of 


Ine do not clearly support it; and it is much 





more likely that the officers of the infantry 
were the heads of their own families, or, if ap- 
were the eorls. Mr. Earle is himself 


pointed, 
embarrassed (p, xxx) by the mention in the 
laws ot Ine (ch. 51) of two classes of gesith—the 
one landowners, the other having no land. He 
latter 


had no family estate, whether ethel or 


such gesithas as 
book- 
land, but were provided for in the common 
field.” 
to compare them with the two classes of vassi 


understands “*by the 


A much more natural interpretation is 


mentioned in a capitulary of 825, one, qui in 


nostro palatio serviunt, the other, qui benefi- 
cia nostra habent. 

Whether Mr. Earle is right or wrong in this 
particular pomt, it must be admitted that his 
theory gives a perfect explanation of the origin 
of the class of thanes, or 
‘d out of 


mimunities, 


country gentlemen, 
these natural heads of the 
Not that there was any 
The com- 





village c 
absolute uniformity in the matter. 
mon theory admits that there may have been 
manorial estates (eorl’s tuns .’) intermixed with 
and Mr. 
were, at least afterwards, 


And it should be 


noted that his theory requires on the part of 


communities; Earle admits 


that there 


lordless free communities. 


the free 


Ixxvi 


the head of the ¢ process of en- 
as that 
the “ overgrown ceorl,” by which he was con- 
We must 


t, too, that we have distinct testimony 


mmunity a 


‘hment such usually ascribed to 


verted into the lord of the manor, 
to the latter process in the provisions ‘‘ of Peo 
by which it is said that 
‘of Wer- 


said that he may become ‘ of 


ples’ Ranks and Law ” 
ceorl might become a thane ; and 

velds,” where it is 
sitheund race,’ 
We think Mr 

making the Court Baron 


! 


Earle is mistaken (p. ]xiii.) in 
‘* the original court of 
ers under a president.” The Court 


iron had uo president of its own, but was 


! eSSALLLY presided over by the lord of the 
manor or his steward. It is true that Sir 
Henry Maine, Professor Freeman, and Bishop 


Baron to have been 
; but this 
is because they considered the free tenants of 
the feudal pericd to have been the survivors of 
the free proprietors of the early period, while, 


Stubbs make the Court 


‘the ancient gemot of the township ” 


in fact, they seem only to have made their ap 


pearance after Domesday Book, and to have 
been an integral part of the feudal institution 
of the manor, The Court Leet, an absolutely 


demoeratie institution, and, according to Rit- 


nand Elton, the most ancient court in the 


may probably be identified with the orig 


l assembly of the free township—the proto 








type of th 
N 





a 


New England t 


‘ither can we accept Mr 


between township and vi 


breviation of 


rillata-—-is the 


tow iship, and is regularly 


documents, 


While, 


our present light--agree wi 


garding the gest 


lords 


however, we @: 


of manors, we glad 


*, Earle’ 


A Wa 


t 
unnot 

' \T 

al ) 
® ante 
y re AS 


has put us upon the right track 


us the key to the problem, 


SOLYV 


himself 


THe task whi 


performed with success, 


will question 





even 
iit, 
i \ Biographical 
ba ii i ton H 
SSN 
‘ 1 
hw RBaeon set } 
No 
Ii Al et I 
t of his sketch w 








tell ial foree, of absoh inne 
inn iting devotion In her worl 
henceforth, if it will speak of he 
her with some knowledge what 
vhat she did. We ha nothia 
tion for the strong style 

Bacon has told his stor for t 


wh 


a 


Ea 
ac 


He 


f he 


meeting. 


s distinction 


mere ab 


Latin equivalent of 


medieval 


rle in re- 
nts of the 

that he 
bas given 


has not 


Sketch By 
mehton, Mif 
inself he has 
henceforth 

as questioned 
as f rare lh 
ritv, of self 
I} vorld 

in speak of 

bs) yale li | 

but adimira- 

in hich Mai 
cigmitie | me 


verity with which mere prying curiosity is re- 
buked; for the skill w which that is presen 
ted which ought to be presented; and for the 
judgment that is directed the omission of 
what omitted. There has b of course 
nothing set down in malice, nor | thing 
been extenuated. The life is laid before u Ss 
it was lived; t is but | n nt upon 
it, and the lett ik for t i \ 

Yet. with all res} tiort 1) otive f 

: ] I 

Liss bacolhs nepuew, Wwe ¢ hn t silt 
bilit of this public on; t is too 


























history without a moral Ah h fate shroud 
ed Miss Bacon's eat years in the direst 
poverty, and wt her brilliant genius and 
arduous indi y had iten back this sordid 
foe, her own fatal perver xposedl her again 
toits cruel and successful a ilts. I not only 
charitable, but reasona! to suppose that st 
Was Insane from tae tin ien sne first con 
ceived the plan of tearing t 1 from 
Shakspere’s broy but w uid we follow 
the progress of her delu n | tness its 
deplorable results Il, ire bound to sa 
that Mr. Bacon toucl t details wit! 
so gentle a hand as to ¢ well within tl 
limits of the Horatian interdi 
There is one gleam of Light upon t lari 
pages—the almost sup iman co yess di 
played by Hawthori Isa woman sorely 
smitten by fortune, and yet rendered incapabi 
by her delusion of appreciating w va ne 
forher. We take no sa nt « ntions 
of friends and the de\ u relatives; but 
Hawthorne was a 1 rr. lened with 
family cares, and hol ft pon his 
income as well as his t Neverthe he 
responded instantl » Miss J n’s appeal 
reading her manuscript wit mya ie care 
giving h he beneti i literary j nt 
relic ing pecunla ] S, an t n 
is presumed, suppl furniis w it 
yw } 
would I 1 impossib] 
repr I irded 
s t erous flow 
- ‘ : > } n 
i le rs, after as wv 
is before Miss } 1 had s 1] assist 
ance, are in ipara \' t space t 
quote from w hus tte f he ] 
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skeptical and rationalistic race which produced 
a Voltaire, but could not produce a Shakspere. 
Probably the difference can never be settled, 


vw even the arbitration of a third system of 
BES criticism would be unsatisfactory to both sides; 
and we can do no more than note in passing 
that Mr. 
renegade from the old English view. 


Arnold is not to be regarded as a 


As arealist, he gives the reader a much need- 

| ed warning against allowing himself to be car- 
ried away by the personal test; but here the 
essay, if seems to us, might have been made 
stronger. It is not merely the personal rela 
tion of the poet to ourselves, but our interest 

¢ in the character of. the poet, that tends to con- 
; fuse the judgment; The fondness for confus 
ing and debasing literary tests by considera- 
tions of a furely personal character ts, and we 
may add probably has*‘always been, one of the 
marked difficulties in the way of obtaining real 
judgments of value. Compare the fortunes of 
isyron and Shakspere. Of Byron we know al- 
most everything that is to be known, and we 
never think of bis poetry now without thinking 
Of Shak- 
our feel- 
ing about his plays is influenced in the very 


at the same time of his charaeter. 
spere we know little or nothing, and 


; smallest degree by our estimate of his charac- 
But blot out what we know of Byron’s life, 
imagine the name to be a great shade hovering 
over his works, like that of over the 


5 j; ‘Iliad,’ or Shakspere over the Sonnets, for 
| 


ter. 
Homer 


get his cynicism, his immorality, and his un- 
and then read ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” and make up your mind as to what 
in real great or the 
This is practically 
what time in the long run effects. It makes 
personal considerations indifferent, and enables 


; 
| fortunate married life, 


essence it is—a poem 


/ work of a charlatan 


i us to distinguish,-after hundreds of years, per- 
haps, what is classical from what is imperma- 
nent and hollow, Perhaps it is impossible for 

anything short of the lapse of time to accom- 
plish it; perhaps the real fact-is, that criticism 

, is always personal during the lifetime of the 

poet and for a long time afterwards, that then 

comes the period of real criticism, when cha- 
racter counts for little and the work for every- 
thing. But ifcriticism were what it ought to 
be, we should surely’ be better able than we are 
to discriminate; and Mr. Arnold, with his clear 
insight, almost persuades us that ander his 
guidance we may learn to pick out what is 
‘classical’ in poetry, as an expert in a dif- 
ferent line will unerringly pick out the real 
ccin from the counterfeit. 

The volume contains a number of essays pre- 
viously published, but not generally known, on 
Byron, Keats, Milton, Wordsworth, and, in a 
wholly different field, Tolstoi and Amiel. Those 
ov English subjects are more or less pervaded 
by the same central idea—that of distinguish- 

the the non-clas 

4 sical, between the true and the false, between 

the soberly serious and the frivolous or suvertfi- 

Here Mr, Arnold is a sure guide. Mak- 

pes all due allowances for his hortatory ten 

dency to iteration, there has been no such keen 


ing between Classical and 


cial, 


ory no such delicate and true taste, no 

such mastery of style in our day. Perhaps he 
is better when he is severe than when he is le- 
nient, but then 


always a preacher, 


we must remember that he is 
As a specimen of analysis, 
we should like to quote from the essay on 
Byron; but after reading and rereading if, we 
find that no detached paragraph gives any fair 
idea of the whole, \nd this is true of most of 
Mr. Arnold's Isolated are 


false, because they so often bring out his pecu- 


writing. passages 


liarities without giving a 
To the ma 


already 


true idea of his 


Stre neth, sof readers he has been 


too much known by catehwords, 








The 


sweetness and light,” 

but to his real admirers it 
matters as these that constitute his interest. It 
is as a poet, 


Nation. 


Wo 


wh ‘* Philistinism,” ete., 


ete. : is not such 
as a master of a prose style un 
matched for beauty, delicacy, force, and point, 
and finally as perhaps the greatest critic of a 
critical generation, that he has left a deep and 
lasting mark on our literature, 


Around the World on a Bicycle. 
From 


Vol. If.- 
Teheran to Yokohama, By Thomas 
New York: 


1 SSS, 


Stevens Charles Seribner’s 


Sons, 


Mr. THOMAS STEVENS is a wholesome and 
sturdy young fellow, whose hand we are proud 
encountered him once at 
a meeting of wheelmen. His 


an extraordinary feat of 


to have shaken as we 
achievement is 
and 
pluck, and the book in which he records it is 


perseverance 


a nonchaiant, unatfected account of interesting 
adventures. We have already paid our re 
We have the 


good opinion of his second volume, which ap 


spects to his first volume. same 
than a 
rad 
reader than 
The incidents related take place 


after an interval of 
fact, the sec 


contains even more to enchain the 


pears now more 


year. In nd part of the rec 
the first part. 
in lands less known to us, and filled with wilder 
men; while the cyclist’s courage and adroitness 
are even more marked than in his earlier jour- 
ney. The great fault of the book is that it is 
twice too large. Even the 
cyclist will not care to mark every turn of Ste- 


most enthusiastic 


vens’s wheel during the 13,500 miles of its roll- 
ing from San Francisco eastward to Yokoha- 
ma; yet it is almost this that the reader is called 
upon to do, One cannot contemplate such a 
panorama of gyration without feeling his head 
swim uncomfortably. 

After spending the winter in Teheran, Ste- 
vens pushed nortbeastward in the spring of 
1886, hoping to cross the Siberian frontier, and, 
after reaching the valley of the Amoor, pass 
that way to the Pacific. He travelled hundreds 
of miles only to have permission refused him 
at last by the Russian officials, whereupon, 
turning southward, he forced his way through 
Afghanistan to Herat, with the idea of pro- 
thence northwestern India. 
Here, too, his path was blocked, leaving him 
no recourse but to turn back from the heart of 
Asia, which he had so fully pierced, te the 
Mediterranean, and proceed ingloriously by 
steamer to Kurrachee. the 
Indus, he conscientiously mounted his bicycle 
at the nearest possible point to the Afghan 
fastness he had before succeeded in reaching, 
and spun by Lahore, Delhi, Agra, and Bena- 
res, through the whole breadth of Hindostan to 
Calcutta. Another sea voyage carried him by 
way of Singapore to Hong Kong, where, tak 
ing his life in his hand, he dashed into China 
penetrating to a tributary of the Yang-ts 
Kiang. Here, after other hairbreadth 
the murderous rabble of 
an interior town by good-natured ofticials, who, 


ceeding into 


Thence ascending 


escapes, 


he was rescued from 


out of mercy to him, sent him under guard to 


Shanghai. Reaching the southern border of 


Japan, he traversed that land from south to 
through a population, and 
reached San Francisco at last from Yokohama, 


by the City of 


north friendly 
Pekin, rather more than two 
years and a half from the time of settin 

If it had 


Stevens w 


r out, 
been done for 
uld be a 


ince It came about 


some great cause, 
Ss hero worthy of an epie 
Ss only from a spirit of ad- 
venture, no more can be said than that he was 
How often 


would not be easy to 
The peril is of various kinds—h« 


marvellously dexterous and cool. 


his neck was in danger 





say. aders 


from his machine in pathless wildernesses, the 
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strang him at their 
merey, the swords of barbarians angry at his 
their The record, how 
is by no means entirely of hardship and 
Hie rides through many a lovely land 
scape, and often sees a pleasant side of human 


who have 


fingers of stranglers 


intrusion into dens. 


ever, 


sic] 
risK. 


nature; as, for instance, in the picturesque 
Afghan nomads who fling the backsheesh he 
offers them contemptuously on the ground, in 
him with 
tea and tom-toms, and in expatriated Euro- 
Here is a 


hosvitable Orientals who entertain 


peans glad to welcome a white face. 
good touch of humor from page 245: 


‘Among other distinguishing qualities, Mr. 
M. shines in Teheran society as the only 
Briton with sufficient courage to wear a chim 
ney-pot hat. Although the writer has seen the 
stove-pipe of the unsuspecting tenderfoot from 
the Eastern States made short work of in a far 
Western town, and the oecurrence seemed to 
be scarcely out of place there, I little expected 
to find popular sentiment running in the same 
warlike groove, and asserting itself in the same 
destructive manner, in the little English com- 
munity at Teheran. Such, however, is the 
crim fact; and I have ventured to think that 
after this there is no disputing the common 
destiny of us Anglo-Saxons, whatever clime, 
country, or government may at present claimy 
us as its own. Having seen this unfortunate 
headgear of our venerable and venerated fore- 
fathers shot as full of holes as a colander in the 
West, I come to the East only to find it sub- 
jected to similar indignities here. . . . 
More than our common language, methinks; 
more than common customs and traditions , 
more than all those characteristic traits that 
distinguish us in common, and at the same time 
also distinguish us from all other peoples— 
more than anything e!se does this mutual spi- 
rit of destructiveness, called into play by the 
sight of a stove-pipe hat, prove the existence of 
a strong, resistless undercurrent of sympathy 
that is carrying the most distant outposts of 
Anglo-Saxony merrily down the stream of time 
together, to some particular end; perchance a 
glorious end, perchance an ignominious end, 
but certainly to an end that will not wear a 
stove-pipe hat.” 


Here is a scene upon a Chinese river, page 
388 : 


* Anon there come along men, poling with 
surprising swiftness slender-built craft on which 
are perched several solemn and = important- 
looking cormorants. These are the celebrated 
cormorant fishers of the Chinese rivers. Their 
craft is simply three or four stems of the giant 
bamboo turned up at the forward end ; on this 
the naked fisherman stands, and propels bim- 
self by means of a slender pole. His stock-in- 
trade consists of from four to eight cormorants, 
that balance themselves and smooth their wet 
wings as the lightsome raft speeds along at the 
rate of six miles an hour from one fishing- 
ground to another, Arriving at some likely 
spot, the eager aspirant for finny prizes rests on 
his oars and allows his aquatic confederates to 
take to the water in search of their natural 
prey, the fishes. A ring around the cormerants’ 
necks prevents them swallowing their captives, 
and previous training teaches them to balance 
themselves on the propelling pole that the 
watchful fisherman inserts bencath them the 
moment they rise to the surface with a fish ; 
captive and captor are then lifted aboard the 
ra‘t, the cormorant robbed of his prey and 
hustled quickly off again to business.” 








With a touch now of humor, now of pathos, 


and an unlimited amount of picturesque des 


cription, the story, though over-long, is seldom 


dull, and is to be heartily commended as cer 
tain to afford much incentive to manliness in 
the youth by whom it is sure to Le 


read, 


Names and Places; Studies in Geographical 


and Topographical Nomenclature. By J. D. 





Whitney. Cambridge, IS88. 8vo, pp. 259. 
Tits is such a satisfactory and admirable little 
book that it is to be regretted that the author 


» edition to a hundred copies: 
ut, Whatever the size of the edition, there is 


little doubt that the 


has limited the 
} 


‘ontents will, through the 


compilers, speedily find their way beyond its 
pages. The geographical studies include only 























Puss and Nan leave the dancing, and, penetrat 
ing his study, 
good Haroun al-Rashid, 
and give 
Christ.” 
them when once the story has begun. 
to drag them off, but 
stay to listen, until only the fiddlers are 
left but no, they have followed the rest. 
Gen. Wallace has also kindly indicated the in- 
terest of narration by a running 
of exclamations of delight from his young 
friends. And what is the story that could de- 
light so much and make a youthful company 
indifferent to Strauss’s music? It ig not, 
many will anticipate, an attempt to Conceive 
the life of a little Jew of Galilee in the time of 
Jesus. It is mainly arebash of the Apocryphal 
Gospel of the Infancy. 
that book are told at first in Gen. Wallace’s 
own gaudy style. It is a great relief when 
Uncle Midas takes the book and reads, 


where he sits magnificent as the 
beg him for a story, 
him a subject, ‘‘Vhe Boyhood of 
Strauss’s waltz music 


young people come 


his 


as 


The lecture upon Snakes in Iceland was pro- | 


phetic of Gen. Wallace’s ‘ Boyhood of Christ.’ 


He comes to the conclusion that Christ had no | 


boyhood to speak of, only a “‘ marginal time in 


to taste something of natural 
” 


which boyish 
freedom. 
miraculous. At a time when other children 


are muling in their mother’s arms, the cells of 


his understanding began to enlarge and fill | 


does not think Christ 
‘* Tt is to be remember- 


with knowledge.” He 
was reared in poverty. 
ed that 


it was in Egypt and afterwards in 
reth.” ‘As to the social position of the fa- 
mily, it to that, besides 
being a just man, Joseph was a lineal de- 
scendant of David the King.” It is evident 
that Gen. Wallace is troubled by no critical 


considerations. He passes by, idle 


is enough remark 


as wind 
David and Jesus, Luke has fourteen more gene- 
rations than Matthew, and that the 
descent are different. Gen. Wallace does not, 
however, feel obliged to accept all the state 
ments of the Testament. That says 
‘“*Mary kept all these things in her heart,” but 
Gen. Wallace thinks she did not—that she told 
Jesus that he was to be the Christ, and so 
made any further boyhood for him impossible. 
He has done his best to make his book as agree- 
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| able to 


cannot beguile | 
Other | 


| line, 


fire 


| Jesus and his mother. 


| business is something with which we have 


The senseless stories of | 


| ated for the purpose of making man’s 
| pleasant to him. 
For one thing, ‘* his precocity was | 
| and then comes upon books written expressly 


| they attend the good old-fashioned orthodox 
| churches, It 
among the gifts of the Magi there was | 
gold, and I please myself thinking there was | 
enough of it to support the holy family while | 
Naza- | 


| consider, as the older theologians ought in con- 
| sistency to have done, that both were created 
which he respects not, the fact that, between | 


lines of |! 


| at Vassar, 


JOHN BROWN. 


768,818 | 


| cetpt of price? 


The Nation. 


Roman Catholics as to Protestants. | 
He tells us that he is with Cyril against Nes- | 
torius in their great controversy, and that he | 
has a kindly feeling for Pope Gregory be- | 
lawful to call Mary the | 
and with the worship of | 
Mary he has ‘‘ no quarrel.” Thebathos of the 
book reaches its lowest depth when Byron’s 


cause he made it 
‘* Mother of God,” 


“ee 


** Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spoke again,”’ 

is quoted as if pertinent to the relations of 
But worst of all is the 
100th page, where one of the boys has asked the 
meaning of the term ‘‘my Father's business,” 
The answer is substantially, though it is couch- 
ed in polysyllabic rhetoric, that the Father’s 
no 
concern. 


The Five Talents of Woman. 
of ‘How to be Happy 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By the author 
though Married.’ 
1888. 8vo, pp. 301. 
WE often wonder where those women live who 
like to think of themselves as having been cre- 
s existence 
It is plain that there must 
be such women, from the fact that one now 


for them; but it is probable that they are 
to be found in the inland towns, and that 


has never been our fortune 
to number them among our personal 
acquaintances. Most American women have 
rather the opposite way of thinking: they be- 
lieve that the world was made for them, and 
that it is the function of man to provide ways 
for them to enjoy the pleasures of living. A 
juster way than either, and one less likely to 
wound the sensibilities of men or women, is to 


for the glory of God, and that each is forbid- 
den, by a high sense of duty, from making the 
other the sole end of his existence. 

The style of the author of ‘ The Five Talents 
of Women’ has not the dignity and modera- 
tion that one usually expects to find in a 
writer on morals. One is at a loss to know 
his nationality may from such 
phrases as ‘“‘ the American Girls’ University 
” one would infer that he is, as he 
seems to be, an Englishman, or more probably 


what be ; 
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a Scotchman ; but why should his book be 
largely made up of quotations from obscure 
American newspapers? This question is hard 
to answer, 

One chapter in the book 
admirable. 
as authentic, and which is alone 
cient excuse for the existence of the book. It 
is this: 


‘A herd of wild cattle was being driven 
through the town [of San Diego]. A little 
child was playing in the street not far from 
the spot where the cattle were passing, when 
one*e., the bulls—a huge creature with large 
horns—made a sudden rush at the poor bairn. 
To add to the terror of the scene, the drover 
was tipsy, and in trying to turn the furious 
animal he fell off his horse. Warning yells 
arose from the spectators, as they beheld the 
terrible fate from which, as it seemed, nothing 
couldsavethe child. Atthisvery momenta lady 
happened to come into the street, aud the noise 
of the tumult at once attracted her attention. 
She saw the child’s appalling danger at a 
glance, and immediately sprang into the emp- 
ty saddle. She succeeded in catching up with 
the wild bull, and threw her shawl over its 
head just as it was about to charge the child. 
She then, without leaving the saddle, lifted the 
child to her lap, and took it away to a place of 
safety. This brilliant act of bravery awoke 
round after round of hearty applause from 
every one who witnessed it . As was 
said at the time, this gallant deed of Miss Law- 
rence’s—for such was “the lady’s name—was not 
only heroic, but a feat of horsemanship which 
few people could equal.” 


that on bravery—is 


There is one story which is given 
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